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HONOUR TRIUMPHANT. 
CONCLUSION, 


A cerTatn mystery hung over the life of this youth which had, 
perhaps, contributed something to the shy and thoughtful disposi- 
tion which he displayed. From his earliest recollection he had 
been an inmate of the family of the marquis of Darlmagnia; and 
the consciousness that his own parents were dead, was amongst 
the impressions of his tenderest infancy. From the moment that 
his education began, he had been attended by a person with whom 
he studied, exercised and played. When this man alluded to the 
yarents of the boy, which he sometimes did, he spoke of them as 
paving long been dead, and his pupil, with the timidness of a sensi- 
tive child, never ventured to ask anything about their rank or cha- 
racter, though it was a subject upon which he had many thoughts. 
He was usually addressed as the count, but as the sons of the mar- 
quis bore other honorary titles, he did not know whether this de- 
signation was derived from a connexion with that nobleman or 
from his own father. ‘There was one recollection of very early 
infancy which remained with him as an impression of extraordinary 
distinctness : it was that of a man, rather beyond middle life, and 
of memorable appearance, coming often to his cradle and smiling 
upon him, and sometimes taking him in his arms and kissing him. 
The costume of this man was vividly imprinted on his memory ; it was 
that of the wealthier artizans of the time, as goldsmiths and jewel- 
lers, and consisted of a large, loose coat of brown, with capacious 
fur cuffs, and a cap of the same colour. He remembered the lofty 
and majestic expression of his countenance, but could never con- 
ecture or learn who the person could have been. These cireum- 
sances of doubt and strangeness tended to render the subject of 
them meditative, recluse, and morbid. 

He was about seventeen years of age when he was one day walk- 
ing alone in the lawn which surrounded the house of the marquis 


I] 
| influence to whose sway of ravishment his common hours bore but 


| gladness 


a dim acknowledgment. In the course of his strolling he came to 
a little alcove in the shrubbery which held a seat for the repose of 
those who might be walking in the garden. He seated himself 
upon it and gazed up upon the starry realm which spread on high 
As he sat, he heard in a few moments a light sound of footsteps 
approaching along the path before him, and presently the figure of 
a youthful lady slowly walking beneath the moon, broke upon his 
astonished sight. She was dressed in white, and had around her 
hair a mantle of blue, which one hand secured beneath her chin, 
while the other held a small bunch of roses. Her countenance dis- 
played a beauty which might have befitted some golden-haired se- 
raph, the wild, immortal love of a bright star. One glance upon 
her radiant features made the youth's heart-blood thrill, and he 
scarcely refrained from an exclamation of amazed delight. Her 
eye was fixed upon the moon, and seemed as blue as her throne and 
as bright as herself. She passed by, and left the unseen observer 
of her fairness agitated to the depths of his being with surprise and 
He rose when she was out of hearing, and wholly at a 


loss to conceive who could be moving about those solitary grounds, 
of which he thought himself the only occupant, he determined to 
follow the lady till he saw where she should go. She continued 


| her walk and presently crossed the little river that divided the pos- 


sessions of Riquetti from those of its neighbour, upon a narrow 
bridge which stretched across it, and ascending the hill beyond, 
entered the castle of Angstein 

The young man retuined to Riquetti in a tumult of wonder and 
love, which disturbed his feelings with a passion at once painful and 
delicions. To discover and to know her was his immediate resolve, 


| and he passed the night in contriving a thousand plans for the pur- 


| pose, and shaping a thousand dreams beyond those plans 


He 


'| could not venture to present himself at the castle of Angstein, and |! 


He heard as he turned around a curve in the grove-arched path, a | 


movement among the trees, and looking back he saw beside him 
the man whose image had thus impressed his infantile imagination 
The person regarded him for a few moments with a most earnest 
attention, while the boy gazed with an interest scarcely less than 
his own. 

“T remember you,” said the latier, at length ; “* you were wont 
w come to my cradle.” 
“Is it possible that you recollect that time? 


” 


inquired the 
stranger 

“ As if it were yesterday,” replied the boy. 

“Is it my dress or my countenance that you remember !"’ 

“Both ; but the latter perfectly. 
since then ; but the eye and the smile is the same.” 

Fora little while the stranger seemed to struggle with a deep 
emotion 

“We may, perhaps, meet hereafter,” said he; * and we will 
then speak of that. Till then, forget it. He who is entitled to di- 
rect your actions, desires that in the course of the next year you 
will remove from the house of the marquis of Darlmagnia. 
the estate of the Count Riquetti on the river Diplon ; show to the 
attendant there this signet ring, and he will receive you. Remain 
as long as you please, but be particular not to go beyond the boun- 
daries of that manor. Observe this injunction especially. 
warquis will tell you that Iam to be trusted. Farewell.” 

With these words he left him. After some months, the youth 
determined to comply with the permission thus givin, and setting 


Go to || 
| expectation 


The | 


off for the place which had been spoken of, arrived in the manner | 


we have indicated. In this unpartaken paradise it was his delight 


‘0 roam in pleasant reverie, and nurse the spirit of poetic rapture | 


which breathed and moved within his breast. When he walked 
around the richly-shaded park, whose leaves and grasses, profusely 
covered with drops of diamond and of opal, were gleaming beneath 
the trembling flood of the moonlight, the pearly air became to him 


the breath of ecstasy, and his young heart almost grew sick with | 


transport. Here his soul gained a bright glimpse of those high 
sentiments which, invisible and visionary, are yet the most sub- 
stantial essences of our existence—the only true realities of life 
He gained the knowledge of a state of being compared to which all 
that he knew of feeling was as the smothered root of the water-lily 
‘0 its expanded vase-like flower high-floating far above the waves ; 
and his soul, impatient of the half-developed energies which then 
jwickened his frame, longed for that lofty, free, immortal joy. 

One evening, when all the splendour of an Italian sky was kind- 
ing into glory all the beauty of an Italian landscape, the young 
man was thus wandering among the groves and paths of Riquetti, 
meditating on the emotions which were blindly stirring in his bo- 


| cordingly sat down and wrote a few verses, conveying delicately 


he remembered, moreover, the prohibition which forbade him to | 
pass the limits of the estate where he resided. When the morning, 
therefore, had arrived, he determined to send her a bouquet of the 
most splendid flowers which the domain afforded, accompanied by 
something which might indicate from whom they came. He ac- 


the sentiments which animated his bosom and kindled his hopes 
This paper he sealed with the signet which the stranger had given 
him in the garden at Darlmagnia, for he thought it probable that 
the shield engraved upon it was the arms of the house of Riquetti, 
and that that circumstance would enable the lady to guess whence 
the offering came. 

The impression which the receipt of this present produced upon 


| the romantic temperament of the young heiress of the house of 


Your hair has grown older || 


Angstein may be readily imagined. She felt that she had found at |) 
last what she so long had longed for—one who could sympathize | 
with, and return, the feelings which disturbed her heart; and she | 


at once conceived a profound interest in the unknown person whose ||" 


emotions corresponded so fully with her own. She spent the morn- 


| ing in pondering the melodious words which made a music to her 


| would not long be absent. 


| 
| 


| * Heavens! would the fiend destroy the daughter with the mother! 


som, and thinking that the magical palace of poetical magnificence } 


waich nature had built im that hour, was the token of an unperial 


sentiments as sweet as to her ear, and in hoping that the writer 
The day past, however, till dinner, 
without his appearance, and she returned from the dining-hall to 
her drawing-room with a disappointment mingled with curiosity and 
It happened that her father, as was occasionally his 
practice, followed her to the room, and walking towards the flowers 
whose richness had attracted his notice, his eye fell upon the seal 
of the note which had accompanied them, and now lay beside them 
on the table. He started as if a bolt of thunder had descended at 
his feet 

** Whence came this seal '” he cried—his countenance as pale as 
the forehead of the dead, and his eyes wild with passionate dismay 


1?” 


Whence did it come, I say '” 

“I do not know, indeed,” replied the girl, blushing and trem- 
bling. 

“Not know! Tell me this instant who sent this note to vou ’” 

The daughter of Lord Angstein remained silent, while her father 
looked upon her with a gaze of demoniacal rage 

‘That note was sent by me, Lord Angstein,” said a strong voice 
behind him, and at the same moment a young man ascending the 
steps from the garden came into the room. It was the writer of 
the lines, who, being impatient of the delay, had come to seek in 
person the lady whom he had addressed 

The baron turned, and gazed upon the speaker in silence. The 
voice and the countenance of the youth flashed upon him the con- 
viction that he was in the presence of the son of him whom he ab- 
horred beyond all name of hate. His face glowed with triamph and 
excitement as he paced across the floor, almost breathless with 


astonishment. ‘I have sought that mng for twenty years,” said 


he, panting as he spoke, ‘ and at last it is found.” 


He turned towards the youth, and regarded him with a keen and || 


penetrating glance eo 


| 
the jeweller 


, said the baron, 


** Where is your father '” he demanded in a searching tone 
** He rests among the dead,” was the reply 
obtain that seal '— 


The baron paused. * From whom did yor 
For it is not the escutchron of any family in Europe 


“It was given me,” said the youth, “in the garden of the mar 


quis of Darlmagnia, by one in whom the marquis bade me confide 
He may tell you more than I can.” 

The baron pondered awhile, and then addressed the stranger im 
a tone of high excitement. * I command you to leave these walls im 
mediately, and never to appear within them again while you live.” 

“Lord Angstein !” said the other, in a tone as proud as his own, 
laying his hand at the same time upon his sword, “a vounger man 
might have repented of those words ; but I yield to respect, what 
fear could never have compelled. When a visiter is treated thus 
in the castle of another, the master only is disgraced.” 

With these words, and one glance at the maid, who sat covered 
with confusion, he left the room, and returned whence he had come 
The baron immediately ordered horses, and set off in the direction 
of the city of Florence 

We must now turn for a few moments to a different scene. On 
the same afternoon in which these transactions took place at Ang- 
stein, at a later hour in the day, there landed on the quays of Flo- 
rence, from a Smyrniote brig, a man of stately and imposing form, 
whose air and figure would have arrested the attention of the most 
careless gazer. His appearance might have been called noble, if 
it had not been for an aspect of ferocity which was discernible in 
his features, and appeared to be the result of long years devoted to 
selfishness and rapacity. He wore a large coat over his dress, and 
his face was partially shrouded by a heavy cap. He bent his steps 
towards the busiest parts of the city, and presently stopped in front 
of a large jyeweller's shop in one of the principal streets. He enter- 
ed the house, and drawing from his sleeve a large turquoise siguet- 
ring, offered it to the jeweller for sale. The latter, when the 
stranger presented himself, was sitting im his working-room in a 
large arm-chair, apparently wrapped in deep meditation. He took 
the ring, and held it forward towards the window ; for the day was 
so far declined that the light within the apartment was insufficient 
for the examimation. A faint start seemed to indicate some sur- 
prise at what his scrutiny revealed ; bot he did not move from hie 
seat, nor speak. He gazed attentively at the trinket for a few mo- 
ments, and then leaned back, and struck a small gong behind him 
thrice. 

“T have seen this ring before,” said the jeweller, in a marked 
and emphatic tone 

“Indeed !" said the other, somewhat surprised 

“Tt contains the armorial bearings of the family of Riquetti,” 
continued the artisan 

*] bought it from a person who, I believe, had it from one of 
that house,” said the other, with an embarrassed manner 
* The Count Riquetti, ite former owner, never gave it to any 
It was worn by hin at the castle of San Serapho on the 
On that might it 


man 
night of the filth September, twenty years ago 
was stolen from him, and has not since been seen 

The owner of the ring listened to these remarks with an expres- 
sion of astonishment, and gazed upon the jeweller with deep 
uneasiness 

* Will you tell me the value of the ring!” 
to terminate this colloquy as soon as possible 

* Its value is easily told,” said the other, msing, 
keen upon the “it as, the honour of the Count 
Riqnetti. Signor Vitorelli, you are my prisoner.’ 

The stranger turned round, and saw that the room behind him 
He was 


sail he, as if willing 


and fixing his 


eve mquirer , 


was occupied by five powerful men armed to the teeth 
immediately seized by two of them 

** Accompany this man in a carriage to the palace of the marquis 
of Darlmagnia, which is two miles on the road to Naples,” said 
* T will be there before you.” 

The prisoner was driven to the palace of the marquis, and arrived 
there, as the other, who had gone by a dillerent road, was descend- 
ing from his chariot 

** Lead him behind me into the presence-chamber of the marquir,”’ 
said the latter, aa he took his way towards that apartment 

When they entered the room, the marquis was seated before a 
small table, and beside him sate the Baron Angstein. The Flo- 
rentine approached the latter, and fixing his penetrating eye upon 
him, spoke as follows 

“ Lord Angstein, you see before you the person whom you met 
You 
threatened to denounce me to the grand commander of the knights 
of St. Francis as one who had held conference with a Moor; and 
We are now in the 


twenty years ago in a chamber of the castle of San Serapho 


you promised to do it only when I was by 
presence of the noble marquis who occupied that rank, and I am 
ready to mect your charge.” 

“ And wherefore has your exculpation been so long delayed '" 


with a sneer. 
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“You found me in the company of a man whose dress declared 


him to be a Mahomedan. His flight deprived me of the only means 


of proving that he was an Italian, and not a Moor lo prevent my 


name from being attainted with the faintest breath of calumny, I 


determined that you should never know the name of him whom you 


would charge, until the 





day in hich l could produce an over- 


powering proot of innocence I concealed myself, therefore, in a 


situation where I knew that you could never discover me, and ] 


confided my secret only to the grand « ommander | pl iced myself 


in that position whi h I thought most | 


<elv to lead me to the detec 


tion of this false Italian, by the only clue which [ had to his expo 


sure. The providen of God has this day crowned my long 
expectancy 
Ile drew from his robe 4 parchinent-roll, which he spread upor 


the table, and thus continued 


“The proof of my mnocence is briefly this —This paper, which 


contains a contract of business, was signed by me and another, at 
the castle of San Serapho, on the fifth of September, a few minutes 


Your 


precise time at which 


before twelve o'clock, as the date mseribed upon it shows 


memory will inform you that that was the 
you found me m company with the person in question The signa 


must be the t 





ture, here appended beneath my own, 


individual You will perceive that both the writing and the name 


But if that evidence be not 


\ware that it is not quite conclusive, | demonstrate to you that the 


belong to Ltaly enough, and I am 


supposed Moor is the person who now stands beside you, in the 


custody of my guards On the evening all ided to, your sudden 


appearance caused the man who then fled to seize by mistake my 


ring from the two which were lying upon the table, and I took his 
You will see that the seal opposite to the name which is below my 


own on the parchment the same as that with which my note to 
you on the following morning was sealed, and the signet is now 

the possession of my so My own ring, which was taken by the 
fugitive who then escaped, was this night offered to me for sale by 





the person who is now in the hands of my attendants Look at the 


parchment, Lord Angstein Ilis name ts signed Vitorelli; mine, 


the Count Rique tti.’ 


1 


‘It is enough,” said the baron, after a pause ; * but the deed, 


the deed which preceded 


‘Lord Angstein,” said the marquis of Darlmagnia, ** upon that 


point T have one word to say. On the mght im question, the Count 


Riquetti, up to the moment when h rode to the castle of San 
sh dress for greater 


ind ha 


Serapho, on which occasion he assumed a Moor 


wen so tor 





safety, was engayed im conversat iwith me, 
} 


several hours Whatever was done before, must have been done 


by another 
* (Count Riquetti,” said Lord Angstein, rising, and offermg huis 


hand to that nobleman, * | have done you wrong 1 offer you my 


humble st i yoy and mo t sil { re re l 1 re ile ttaaith l, tis 
plam, ts at hand What have vou to say '" said he, turning towards 
Vitorelli, who had been releus "vy the guards, and now stood near 


to the table 
mined out- 


cried that dete 


nsulted me, dl have 


*T have this to say, Lord Angst 


law, bold and defiant to the last, * that vou 


had satisfaction; and that I have mjured you, and you shall neve 


have revenge 


With these words, he drew from beneath his coat a pisto , whieh 











he raised to his temple ; and in the extmoment he rolled Upon the 
P . * 
When the story of the long endurance of the Count R et 
the cause of the honour of his ' 1 tamily reached the t 
ous personage who was the fountain of honour in ‘Tuscany, and the 
information was ven to him that ve night by the mar ot 
Darlin 1, he rode out to the palace of the eron the follow 
nor ind saluting the much-sustaini noble as the most elu 
valrous of Italians, bestowed upon him the title and station of duke 
of Riquett On the same dav, company with Lord Angstein 
the latter set out to tak possession of t estate, trom whence | 
ad suffered a self-imposed exile of twenty vears lhe t 
rf erect Tr ced i! i 1 l is ‘ t ite t ! t V llevy ! 
t ) of his fathers, the peasantry came forth to hail his resto 
i iwith en ist rratulat s 
Giad were the vales, a ve ‘ € t tl 
On the d ensu his val, the duke of R ettr, with the 
co his so Visited the ¢ t “oA stein ml the itter was 
mally presented to the da rot the ’ In despite of the 
‘ nomious salutations which Pusses \ them, i might have 
rer ) red from their count i iat the pre ym owhue 
th iro ud upon the ve man’s viet lwell sad 
! en mite eted durmg his nee to prevent a meeting in 
some part of the grounds Certainly the conversation which follow 
ed their * official” acquaintance indicated a very complete and cor- 
dial lerstand 
When the duke and his son take leave, the baron 
addressed the former as follow I have taken a resolution, 
said he whi Is net comm cate > any ma ty seit 
There are acts, { vhich, thor man ¢ s " ish them, and 
heaven may | ve them, as the isty dee f macness, vet the 
perpet ver can give abs on to elt.e That such have 
stained my vs, neod | sugges l'o me the ordmarv amuse 
ments of lif yg not pleasure, for they bring not peace I shall 
henceforth seek penitence what IT have not found in pride I 
shall dey f to-morrow on a pilgrimage to the wly city; and exer- 
cises germane to that scene shall occupy my remaiming lif My 
estate has be settled upon my daughter for her life, with remain- 


der to your son and his heirs. I meant this disposition to be 
an acknowledgment, not a compensation, of the wrong I have 
From what I have seen, these interests may be united 


I look forward to the day in 


done you 
sooner than the limitation appoints. 
which the name and title of Angstein shall be merged in those of 
Riquetti, as signalizing the triumph of the dignity of honour over 


the impetuosity of passion 








FACTS AND FANCIES, 


Mrs —As an instance of the 
} 


unequalled actress held over the minds of her auditory, we need 
—* When she performed 


SIDDONS great power which this 


only mentian the following circumstance 





the part of Agnes in Fatal Curwsity, and when during the scene 


where Agnes goes up to Wilmot, and produces the jewels of their 


unknown son, giving a remote hint of murdering him, she threw 





such an expression into her countenance as mace the tlesh of every 
spectator creep A Mr. Grabbe« 


and a scholar well-known in the world of literature, who was sit- 


> alas har 
Robmson, a itleman of the bar 


ting im the pit, declared afterwards, that from this moment his res- 


il command of 


murder scene approac hed, he laughed aloud, 


grew ditlicult, and in a few seconds he lost 
When the 


ind there was a general cry in the pit ‘turn him out The pro- 


pir ition 
himsell 





cess of eyectment was even begun, and he had received some harsh 


treatment, when a humane woman interposed, who saw and cx- 





plained his real condition. He was im strong hysterics.” 


dissolved in 


Merantic soterions.—Let one grain of copper be 


nitric acid A liquid will be obtamed of a blue colour; and if this 


mingled with three pints of water, the whole wall be 
Now three pints contams one hundred and four 


solution be 


ly coloured 


sens 





cubical inches, and each linear mch contains at least one hundred 





el \ } ‘ 
e by the eye ‘ubical inch contains, 
and the one hundred and 





ions of st 





four cubical inches of this solution one hundred and four millions of 


such parts; also each of these mimute parts ot th so. on is co 
oured, otherwise it would not be distinguishable from the rest 
each such part contains then a portion of the nitrate of copper—the 
colourmg substance Now from each particie of this nitrate, the 
the copper may be preeipit ited in the state of a metallic powde r 

every particle of which ts, therefore, less than the one hundred and 


four millionth of a grain in weight 


Josernu scatiger.—When this great scholar was in E 





tells on® of his frends, in a letter, that the most learn 


that nation pronounced Latin so ill, that one of her greatest scho- 
tin to him for near a quarter of an ul nd t 
derstood him no better than if he spoke Arabic, and that he de- 


red him to excuse him if he did not make him any answer, as he 








was not very conversant in the E igtisn lar guage The person, 


who introduced him to me, burst out into such a fit 

















vlads tiiger 
of laughter on my saying this, that | never afterwards could se¢ 
hin without blushing very much at my mistake Yet, notwith 
l . » country in the world is the L lang 
well t rstood, with respect to the grammar, the junct 
the ele ince of it, as in Eneland 
Musk It is said that a vrain of musk is capable of perfuming, 
for several yards. a chamber twelve feet square, without sustain ng 
iy sensible dimimution of its volume or its weight But such a 
chamber contains two millions nme hundred and eighty-five thou- 
!nime hundred and eighty-four cubic inches, and each cubx 
l contaims one thousand cubic tenths of meches, making im all, 
nearly three billhons of cubie tenths of an ine} Now it is proba 
ndeed almost certain, that each such cubie tenth of an inch 
ot the air of the room contains one or more of the parti le 4 of the 
t sk, dl that this air has been changed many thousands of times 
i nat ecous belore a computation of the number of the par 
t es t s diffused and expanded Yet ive they a together ne 
1 ght magnit 
Paik atTENUATION oLp LEar.—An ounce of gold is equal 
milk to a cube, each of whose edges is five-twelfths of an inch, or 


in length, so that placed upon a table it wo 























ver neariy one « er of a square inch of its surtace, st 
ly in inch m height The cube of gold the ld 
ext cove one hur cd and torty-six s re lee 
t y v be ca ited, that to be t Ss oxte i n = 
u« five-twelfths ot an inch sq ire to one of one dred and 
forty-six square fect, its thickness must he reduced from half an 
» the two hundred and ninety thousand six hundred and t 
ty-sixth part of an ich. Fifteen ndred such leaves of gold placed 
wo d not eg Lthe thickness of the paper on 
‘ this k s printed sin 
hR EI Che fo wing isa bref t strik skete ot 
t ! Ww vine »sanguinary a cel ty, d rewned so 
te sultan of the * Retren of Terrour :"—* | ad two private c¢ 
\ s Robes re,’ says Dumont; ** he d a sinister 
pect; he never looked one in the face ; he had a twink 
wt eV which was cor Land p | 
‘ rie siness relatu »>Greneva ;, be asked some expla 
nat s ! t nd T pressed 1 to speak © tol tha ‘ 
Was as wd as ac nd that he always trembled he 
o speak ublic, and trom the moment he so began speaking, he 
wiet i s vn voice 
De sarois.—When this 1 e of the Romis! rch went to 
R ( i elate to solieit e dig Vv ot ¢ t a the wel 
know wk W lite = a red hat,) returned » Paris, disa 
1, and with an extremely bad cold Boisrobert said, that 
was no wond Sardis had a cold, as he had come all the 
way m Rome ris without his hat 
Joun nunrer.—This ingenious man had so much ence, that 
e often told his trends, that, for thirtv vears. su er and winter 
the s ever found him in bed =“ T never have any ditheulties 
e; it either can be done, or it can It can be 
‘ I mav do is another, if LT take equal pains If it 
ta he d itte mpt to do it - Mr Hunter n vlc 





i¢ completest collection anatomy that ever was 


in comparative 
issembled t vether 

Your horses are 
very bad,” said one to a post-bov, between Calais and Amiens 


CURIOUS PROOF OF MIRABEAU'S PoPULARITY.—* 


but mv Mirabeau 
The third horse. in ti idl oa eee : 
he third horse, in the middle, wes then commonly 


“y ”. a 4 : ) 
es, epiied 1e, my two wheclers are b 





is excellent 


called the Mirabeau, as he did the most of the work, and provided 


UJ the Mya cau was good, they did not c ire for the rest 





Goop EFFECTS OF A PREDILECTION FOR SOME CELEBR ATED at 


THoR.—A predilection for some creat author,‘among the vast num. 
ber which must transiently occupy our attention, seems to be th 


happiest preservative for our taste. Accustomed to that excelk 


author whom we have chosen for our favourite, we May poss)! 
resemble him in this intimacy. It is to be feared, that if we di 
form such a permanent attachment, we may be acquiring kr 
le dae 9 whik our ene rvated laste 
knowledge , which otherwise 


embalms the cannot preserve its 


He who has long been intimate with one great author, will ; 
































be found to be a formidable antagonist; he has saturated his 
with the excellences of genius; he has shaped his laculties St 
ibly to himself by his model; and he is like a man who ever sje, 
in armour, ready ata moment! ‘The old Latin proverb reminds 
of this fact—Cure ab homine unius i: be cautious of t 
of one book 

Love OF POETRY AMONG THE ARABs.—Through every pa 
Arabian desert poetry is equally esteemed Many pe s 
found who make verses of true measure, although they 
either read or w vetas they employ, on such occasions, « 
terms Only, and the purity of their vernacular languag hie 
as to preclude any grammatical errours, these verses, after pas 
from mouth to mouth, may at last be co nitted t« pape 
most commonly be tound regular and correct I pres 
greater part of the early poetry of the Arabs which has des« 
to us, is derived from similar compositions. Ibn Saoud had as 
bled the best poets of the desert at Deravyeth ; he delighte« 
try, and very liberally rewarded those who excelled in it \c 
ing to ib custom, if a reputable poet address some veises 
sheikh, Or a disting warriour, he wii receive a came 

as a present largesses, which in former times w 
on poet ian chiefs, are still the subject ( 

conversation among the Bedoums 

Reviciovs petier.—Sir Humphrey Davy said—I envy no 
of the mind or mtellect in others ; be it genms, power, wit, or 
but uf | could choose what would be most delightful, and I |x 
most useful to me, I should prefer { reli ‘ 
othe essing makes Lil¢ disc © 4 ALNCSS 
new hopes, whi 1 earthly hopes st nd t \ 
decay, t destrue ym of existence, the most corecous of « 


awakens life even in death, and from dest t 


cuion and decay « 





beauty and divinit makes an instrument of torture and shame 
| to | iradise ; and, far above all combinations 
i » the most delightful visions of } s 
imaranths, the rcens of the blest, the s« tv of everlas 
vs, where the sensualist and the skeptic view only cloon 
int ition and despair 
































to the Western Coast of Africa,” sav \ wretched ne 
» was ¢ emned to death « i inv sojourn at Bor Vs 
thing like a rv of old me ‘ it t for exe Ss 
was rubbed w honey from head to foot na the shed t 
trunk of a i-tre¢ ] this state swarms of moschetoes 
ve mous < s stantiv lodged themscives in her ears 
d eves, ( AIT ber breas ! ‘ ather st T 
rl er l \ days crw s, the ody it sul Y f 
re was be c a mere miss en mass, covered w my 
vleedin ser The name this species of pt s 
by the natives is the ‘ Moscheto a 
OZYMANDIAS 
I met a traveller m an antique land, 
Who sau I'wo vast and trunkless legs of stone 
Stand in the desert Near them, on the sand, 
Half-s k, a shatter’d vision hes, whose frown, 
And wrinkled lp, and sneer of cold comm l, 
Vell t S s¢ r we s sions read 
W ‘ vets VIVE t ‘ ese lifeless t} 
| d t mock em the heart that fe 
And on the pedestal these words appear 
** My name is Ozymandias, king of kings 
Lo on mV Works, Ve Inightyv, and despair 
No eside rer s IK e cecay 
‘) ‘ t coloss l wr CA 1 t T 
The lone and level sands stretch far awav 
S -EI x.—Much less of ecess fe is 
pendent upon accident, or what ts calle ck, than ts « 
supposed. Far more depends upon the objects which n 
to himself; what attamments je res to; what is t 
W“ en inds his vision and thoughts; what he chooses, 
educated for, but to educate himself ; whether lOOKS 
end c aim f the whole of le, or ¢ t the pres 
vhethe e listens tothe 1 e of lolen« ey 
sure, or to the st g voice ol his own s ner his 
o to | e¢ cts 
Books Let us consider how great a commodity of 
eXists int KS; how Casuv, how secretiv, how sal« vy ex 
the nakedness « man ignorance t pt git tos 
Phese t ers who mstruc s with rods d1 : 
W ger, without clot 1 ‘ It 
ich t thev not asleey f ves i \ 
the they con nothing ; if you mistake the ev neve 
ble i vou Ignorant, they canno ugt ’ 
Heratory.—A sar ne French had so hig 
tiie pl sures to be ¢ ved in the study ot ( ‘ 
to la t, as we are informed by Me f ( dl cas 
{ f er Ac who cor not possibly an anit 
! rt! ms r that of ( v 
1) rFrUL IMP MENT.—A set sh officers 
Snetzier (a ce ( nb cer) to examine their org 
1 ce im ve ents o * Crentlemen,”’ said the t est Swis 
Yo r orga w“ vo ndred po ad,j st ow— We ! 
Sy ve ! re ( t d sha ‘ ecw 
ln FATION OF THE WorLD.—The Russian Alma ‘ 
seven thousand three | d and t y-cight years 
tion of the « a 
Preacni —No preacher is listened to but Time, wl « 
the same train a irn of thought, that elder people have 
va 0 heads before 
Lesu This fine artist's picture of Victoria receiving the § 


crament tn Westminster Abbev, has been engraved by com! 
of her majesty 
Living IN suspense. —Dean Swift said—* It is a miserable thi 


to live in suspense ; it Is the life of a spider.” 





becomes less and less lively. Tax, 


It 
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ight of heaven exhaustle 

























lent * Knowledge ts like the free, pure, pleasant, SS 
S'bly It invites all to possession : it admits of no pre-emption, no rights exclusive, 
ng MONOPOLY. 
The intention of these sketches Is to present in a small compass, an 
. at one View, an idea of the influence which a female government has had 
is generally on Men and natiol of the influence which the possession of 
Wavs power has had individually female character. If it should be ert 
sed as bein 0 briel, per Will aiso be recollected that it would 
ave been tar easier to have re diffuse, In Which case the principa 
st ct, that of presenting a oup dau which might be ispe he 
€€Ds at once, would have been defeated altogether. lucidents and charac 
sa not here treate¢ iat tical and historical, but in a moral and 
ous esque point of view ul ublic affairs and natmnal events, which 
are detatie nthe usual Works of authority, are not dwelt t hh except as 
te w th > y. eu ating from the personal and pr ate 
acter—th isssSions and prejudices of the individual sovereign. Ines 
ating the iaracters and events which are here rapicly portiavesd rather 
" 7 wot wish t ate opi s, but ena the rea- 
t his yto reca md @ e evious linpressions, to aflurd me 
acw mat si t t and Comparison 
MEMOIRS OF FEMALE SOVEREIGNS. 
BY MRS. JAMESON 
- ris better t ' wiy born, 
\ ange W ! nbie ers incontent 
Phan e perk'd up ina glistening e 
Al w ara cis row waAspeare 
SEMIRAMIS 
SEMIRAMIS, queen Ol Assyria, is the first female sover« 
( who ever held undivided empire All the accou 
ve « ‘ own to us concer gy this celebrated ques 
so i exXagyveral surdity, 1 mytuological tictior 
at she v be considerca tiv ata us ind part Vv an Dist 
rs 1 As beheld t t thie ng lapse of ages, a i 
dim distar of primeva ic, with all her gorgeous an 
ba Sih Ussur ms aro l Semiramis appears to our taney 
" is & Colossal ¢ m ot female sovereignty overshadowing 
st. t i s i re ia = ‘ ‘ Ai 5 \¢ . il suc i 
: did o Xist Is more than probable, and her name is 
t epeated un ave to e,t fias become so liustrious nd 
ex ts { jaracter so Ire ientiv alluded to nm story, in 
" ‘ d in rts, at 4 s obviously necessa to ! < 
‘ e tradith s respect a er though quits nneces 
) ve ‘ cred rt elation of events re ing i eh 
€ s ssible to ¢ tet m I hve me at ch Sem! 
ai v : natter of dis ( ind the authorities vary so ex 
wagantly that we are tempte » exel 1. with Bryant, ** What 
© tean fj : t ve to the history of a per 1, tt period 
: me OXIS ‘ s¢ tumne “ in one thousand tive 
years Yet versal a celel vy must surely have 
r ity vears h« ‘ e Christian era, that is. about four 
ilred vears alter t ”) a iriv about the tine it Abra 
Other ¢ 0 ’ 3, \ } I ore pr » piace it 
on about six ’ ee ifs U t = ih ‘ Vv « 
worarv with ta judge ¢ Israc and ‘I cus K f At - 
She was bo t Ascalon, in e wife of Menones 
i the generals of Ninus, At the siege ot 
tria, whither she ccompan sie dls guished 
seil bY her | ee and co yh her sagac Live 
Was at ienuth taken, alter ore She discovere 
eak part in the tortifica s { led some soldiers a V-path 
eht, by which means t WW s wer scaled, and the citv en 
Ninus, struck w T viscdon | er « irms, ¢ reated 
> sband to resign Semiramis to m, Otte us daughter, the 
ss Sos 1 1 exchange, and threater g to put out w eves 
sband if he re e Menones, seemg e king resolved 
s vose, and vin all prob uty no g loa and 
) t imne etwee the te ves presented to ui 
s I eyes rt ss ! Ss wie wy imsellinat | 
sv and ce " iN s imme elv afterward marned his 
‘ ‘ s ramis becane mothe of a son named N s 
e king, dving s ilterw . bequeathed to her the gove 
sf ‘ i t Ty v 1 s 5 Wi id 
Versio { pa tt st Vv ot Ss i 5. W ch has 
( | $ ect { sand satirists It is recorded 1 ' 
\ : ee ( s cotage, ¢ ted to s vou! i 
veen the solute sovereignty of his empire tor a sing 
le seated her on his re throm ct lis signet on her 
F ’ e officers of state dl « ers to do her ho- 
~ sf Tt T ‘ ‘ | ‘ dec eos 
e ve »> be conse j 0 ‘ d CVO- 
Ss s ‘ t il s t v tdacity insta y 
lvantade ‘ elegated pows nd ordered her shand 
tirst im soned, a en strangle —a ushment which his 
¥ ‘ iin > Vt ‘ st vt mn any ‘ cT I «| s { i - 
self S success contrived to ret i ws re ( 
r at f ‘ She was twenty ve i 
\ she assumed t sole re 1 resolved to 
, rine nacre ! i ! lig Vente ses 
s s said ave f led the citv of Babylon, or at least to have 
With i Ss ispichdid wornas that the inked 
. e work When we ad ce s 
> {; iM es wu e i , es e 
. e dens. we id th ‘ oie os . 
nagnit ‘ moat etry the s endons ‘ 
s Sinan t our s re i ' dia | ‘ 
ss Lg ‘ tre ‘ lible ‘ ost eX v tol these « 
< Drove ‘ cs " - « ‘ 
\ Wi <0 t es ‘ 
\ ‘ t the ne q r ‘ . 
r ‘ B low statues 
BSI ! M Semiramis had ¢ ( Ph t of 
< i a <t wonder! works ¢ r e unde ) 
gress g ‘ vast en re, adeve Wile i a ‘ 
3 ils of her power and her benevolencs It s 
s ve been a article of faith among all e w ers ol ( tv, 
at Assyria had never beet so great and so prosprrous as under 
e dommion of this extraordmarv woman. She built enormons 
ing ‘queduets, connected the various cities bv roads and causewavs, 
mstruction of which she levelled hills and filled up valleys ; 











and she was careful, like the imperial conqueror of modern times, 
to imseribe her name and the praises of her own munificence on all 











POETRY, 





















these monuments of her greatness. In one of these inscriptions , 
, : . : - ! r NITY HURCHYARD 
she gives her own genealogy, ma long list of celestial progenitors 
which shows that, like some other monarchs of the ant jue time CORSSGRORES " © weakness In its structur Uus fae chureh 
~ ende s by ‘ ‘ wed recollections, Is at t laid | | 
had the weakness to disown her plebeian origin, and wished toy st We er eee 
Y , ist ez : et gly ul since it is so, would itt 
iaV claim to @ divine and hctitious perentage t 7 t j t ‘ 5 irch the necessity of contu 
\ stre , 
£ 4 Tee De rape 
“*My father was Jupiter Belus, oy OF 
mi ifather, Babylonian Saturr ‘Ben ey « | ch is dow 
y are \ lnows © very t ( lever 
great 
ny lotake W stre« oss the town 
p | t e Huds river 
After reading this rs B Y . street 
rreat-grandtathers, it is has \ P 7 ettered stone 
ss; if ‘it ’ 
lett posteritv. in some 1 re t ‘ Susiness bye 
existence, and may ive as And gras Ay er tst et 
any ol her shadowy, N tsaweet s ss od ‘ 
There is another o ‘. I} t oa ecnly swelling me d 
Swe , \ 
nud hier be | t . y . 
! ‘ ‘ ‘ i i ts | 
Nature bestowed ¢ the form of a woman; my a | ‘ , 
. k \ ‘ vlect 
lave sur SS s¢ t st va nt of me I ruk theeu 
! bo ve ! ! 
tN s, which stretched eastward as far as the nver Hvhanam . 
(di those 4 ve ste ! vears, 
southw »> the land of ncense i of myrrh, and northward to B 
: verre ‘ ‘ cars, 
the ex 71 the Scvi : ! the Sogdians Betore ue ) | 
v re ence t 
(ss a see t ‘ sca I beheld with my ow eves! I I ‘ 
‘ ‘ erie ! comiort give 
= | ‘ ~ ts ‘ wl ce ny Nt l« ns med the I 
sw still liv 
! rivers t ‘ ‘ to yw d I led their waters . : 
\ \ e dead 
to te P = that had bes e barre tw mut 1 ints 
I raise egnable tow I constructed pave ie ia ene 
lder { F . Vha V-COVOT stones tell 
‘ dade e beas res ‘ 
H , 
‘ ‘ ‘ iose who fel 
o! these m tv works I found tin or easure ar lor endsh —_ . fe 
j 
We it ™ nis was ex ely V v i ‘ i and warm 
i ri ‘ s th ot h if 3 (ime 1 s she was ! 
kK y s ely ‘ \ yw ‘ t ‘ s 
t ‘ sed ‘ s ‘ \ t \ “ 
( ~ ‘ 1 t t ‘ i set 
; : | \ 
Not satisfied wit ‘ the foundress of y cities “ ; 
sovere er e ore est ¢ i ‘ t Scmiratis W I ‘ 
anil s ol yore \ Slit ‘ Medes, the Per \ S a dn 
. el yas d el j . ‘ erwa det a | 
’ e | i sie is stu ere ‘ And vt ‘ 
! a. f < iB s ms evide | 
s Phe va t s tous . t \ ‘ I 
She is sa to ve ‘ ee ms t du \ ‘ ‘ 
ve ‘ cay \ is © stre { el * | ‘ 
Mat sea ‘ ce 4 \\ ew 
, es of ‘ ‘ et \ I 
t S « i Anothe =f < s ‘ tik ‘ 
rac . . e ol elk s t es ‘ ‘ 
OVE’ . echanical ¢ mee A ch was we ‘ va \ 
= Se . \\ 
nt ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ \\ ‘ 
Aas \ _ ( ( te ' 
‘ : \ \ vocat 
she s« et nines I ‘ reas sSISTRE 
es th Assy ee v re ‘ ts »\ " 
i r Iw sell i viv i " ‘ \ 
‘ l s ‘ \ 
s, she st er I s c f ’ ; 
‘ t y ‘ ‘ vil ‘ ‘ \ 
«jst a " thy wv Jj But els 
led he nt s vas 1 bs ‘ s “ dt \ . 
{ i vr i ' ' | 
each of assis ce nm he ‘ e Im ‘ \ 
~ deny t Ae ‘ vorw ie wal ri K ( ‘ ‘ 
wer a ve ‘ sr nes ‘ ‘ \ ‘ | 
‘ fled s The ‘ rself was ‘ rl Let : ' 
only saved we SW ess er Aratman steed ‘ 
scross the Indus nd she r 11 k “ ! ! ‘ \ 
\\ ‘ 
third ot r vast army 
x 
Wi ‘ ‘ wen Nii the . ‘ tt sw ‘ t NC 
I thie 
: " \ ‘ st es ‘ 
et t st the ee s ere 
) 
f her story Wy » ace t the s ers 
~ 
norals « no her re and r ess of civilization we ¢« 
iy t eat we ‘ ed to her Amor the v ' 
wccounts i the | ‘ Ss the ’s atele \ 
oracle hac ctold t Semuran s re ers N , ' 
P pired . ‘ a! tte | in ExXpe | ea ong, 
she d ere N < { bee ting her des eto \\ ‘ i ‘ 
She immediately called to mimd the words ‘ cle d. w R 
. utter ? esatst hia des = ‘ ‘ t t ct ~u I« 
nd retired { ' worl ) » others, she was tto | \ 
t y her so ter eig vo Ve The Ass s Ww ‘ 
1 he ‘ rs ‘ ‘ of eon | ©. 
f protligaey We are told ‘ ad essior overs \ ‘ 
sho were devoted one ‘ t her « } 
slew her. at 1. as \ g eve A worse Poties ‘ 
‘ “ 
' 
These ac < . s | ES i iH 
ears \ tha ‘ A < \ 
‘ Har \ ‘ 
ents ' te Ny < © % iT 
Ps . " Att y 
t ‘ eo \ s s ' ‘ , 
( praver 
this easte ‘ eress ( ( es rl eco <( 
N 
ot ers } ost : t \ I , 
iv i ‘ 4 ors there 
7 y 
\ t \s ‘ « iV ver ‘ 7) 
< < er Se m s Nitocris « . : 
: Wi ‘ eu 
the river was ¢ ven . ed ere \ ' 
her ests over t : tte ‘ 
i \¢ 
ny stupe s ces M strikes us as most remark ( 
allt sis extr rv 1? e¢ or while Vi ba | 4 " ( Aé 
depend, t those carly p« . the w countnes where } von anetent turret g 
the won lave tor ros bee mn t either in sec or slaver in the » 1 ev £ r 
and in a dvnastv of kings ’ s for their extreme effemmacv H “ rears those vesper bells 
two women should have held such powerful swav. and have planned Evil passions cannot sway, 
baat. Bike i ‘ 
and executed works of such amazing grandeur d utility But bis soul shall inelt 
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ee “1 . : = . | 7 
ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE || lighten public opinior. concerning the Emperour by seeking out the ja prolonged whistle. A band of ten men issued from the woods 
. 5 aa oe | origin of his great conception, to recapitulate his vast projects, 1s she retreated before them towards the house, contriving, with much f 
~ = <a = ~~~ | an employment in which I can still feel pleasure, and which con- || address, to let herself be seen no more distinctly than was neces. 
LETTERS FROM PARIS. soles me in exile.” There are, I think, some very eloquent pas- | sary to enable the robbers to follow her. When they were suff. 
J | oe w 
ae ges in this work, which does not, it is true, give any new facts, ciently near, she contrived to exhibit the glare of the axe ; and ep. 
BY AN AMERICAN LADY eg | . or 
Phew | but will, notwithstanding, be read with pleasure, as it is well writ- || joing silence with the motion of her hand, led the band into the 
~ a . X 
: | ten, and as even those who have read much of Napoleon and his |, court. In obedience to her sign, they entered silently into a larg, 7 
I wave just returned from a visit to a most interesting man, F , } Ted M 
. . ‘ government will be glad to refresh their memory by running over || chamber, and closing the door upon them, she drew the bolts so 
Count Las Cases. General M. gave us a letter of introduction to | ag . gi 
. ; this rapid statement of his views and intentions. he prince la- | gently, the bandits had no suspicion that they were imprisoned 
the count, and as the weather was fine this morning, we deter- _ " W) ’ cae: " Mi 
: » bours to destroy the very false idea, that Napoleon was a mere hen, without a moment's delay, the intrepid Pepita ran to the 
mined to go to Passy, where he has resided since 1821. You may ’ . . 
7 .. || soldier of fortune, by detailing all that he accomplished and all that || apartment of the marquis and related to him the whole of her pro. 
recollect that he was not allowed to remain more than a year at St. tha ¥ G ilies > t ? 
, 5 | he wished to perform in legislation, commerce, the arts and sciences. | ceedings iuided by the advice of Pepita, the marquis awakened 
Helena, and that he did not receive permission to return to France E : - Se 5 : " 
; ie “If he suceeeded in doing so much that was great and useful while || Don Cesar, who, mounted on one of the best mules, set off in. 
until after Napoleon's death. It took us about an hour to drive to | Mi ’ f 8 ss f : C 
‘ a a“ se a constantly engaged in war, what,” asks the prince, “ would he |, stantly for Acayete, to procure the assistance of a detachment oj 
Passy. We went by the Place de la Concorde, the Champs Elysées: | ; ’ & : of 
: e on have done under more favourable circumstances How, could his | cavalry stationed in that village o! 
which end at that beautiful monument, the Arch of Triumph, and z one ; ae 
’ spirit revisit France, would he reproach the governments which The marquis armed the two domestics, and listening at the door te 
the Bois de Boulogne, whither the fashionable resort, in summer | : : . ; : » al 
have succeeded him, for having achieved so little during twenty of the apartment where the two chiefs were confined, ascertained ' 
and winter, to drive and walk. Passy is an ugly little village, situ- || “ =: 2 al oh . : 
Ss years of peace they had wakened and were endeavouring to effect their escapg ! 
ated on a considerable height. The air of Passy is considered | ° : Tin enien me £ é «} mar . 
: , | I understand that this pamphlet is to be translated into English 1e scene now became one of intense anxiety. Shortly all! in the 
very pure and healthy, though somewhat too bracing for those , a ae nme etek « enelisiiin al eainen's : gr hit 
; and published at London. I suppose it will then be republished || 9U4¢ing were roused, and a contusion Of voices arose on ail sides ht 
whose health is very delicate G = tie chet and tin Metin spree wl 
1, ; in America, and do not, on that account, think it necessary to send | Gomez (the chief!) and his lieutenant uttered shouts of rage, and 
The celebrated Orthopedical Institution of Doctor Jules Guérin is : : ee ES , 
° « you any extracts from it their appeals were answered by their companions, as they exerted . 
at the Chateau de la Muette, just outside of the little town of Passy. | - hoe , : vr te - a. 
Dr. ( 4 é ag themselves to break the doors of their prison. The marquis, Pepita ge 
) . " . , . > » ‘ , oe = = = = = : i 
sige a considered an unc oe sins ¥e ee .— a Ss and the servants, shouted likewise, in every tone they could assums col 
thirty or rc it — e* a — poorg! : the way, was a ORIGINAL ROMANCES threatening with death the first who should offer himself to thei kh 
favourite residence of Louis he par longing to ts ||) ae — aim, and affecting to present a force far bevond their actual num- ea 


PEPITA, OR FEMALE HEROISM REWARDED. 





very beautiful ; I am told that the house is not particularly com- |} ber. But we must leave the posada and its inhabitants for a mo- 2 

t \. a » disting , > Pr . re is srhaps, |! , . . . s Pa 
forte fall the distinguished men of France, there is, pe shaps In the autumn of 1832, the Marquis de Bevenuccho, his daugh- | ment, to follow the track of Don Cesar ra 
none whom | have always been more anxious to see than Count This young man, one of the most brilliant among the cavaliers oj 704 


Las Cases, and my heart beat violently when we turned into the 


ter Francisca, Don Cawsar, his intended son-in-law, Pepita, Fran- 


cisca’s maid, and two male servants, occupied one of those huge 


Mexico, although skilful in the management of a well-trained steed 








quist end cocladed — a la Pompe, and stopped at the door of the coaches drawn by ten mules which are frequently to be met with | was but little accustomed to the government of a mule. He was nav 
companion in exile of Napoleon. | mee say that I was not disap- on the road from Mexico to Vera Cruz. ‘The destination of the | in despair at the slowness of his progress, and overwhelmed wit) ae 
PRRenS TS Sees S.  Hie te cae af Hae meek pein, he rage party was Paris; the marquis was a widower, and Francisca was | the most fearful presages. What would become of his friends— Phy 
and unprotending men I ever saw. He Mee ss Gigniied in bis his only child. While the lumbering vehicle in which they started | above all, of his betrothed, the pretty Francisea—if the brigands “ 
memnem, but without the ignites shade of pride. His converse- on their journey was descending one of the roughest defiles of the || should escape from their confinement before his return? The day . 
enh way Roeedting. We — —_ ee ee ee ee 2 violent jerk put its construction to so severe a test, as to began to break before he could gain the environs of Acayete ; | a 
verse long without mentioning Napoleon, ~~ whom Count L.. still threaten its entire ruin, unless repairs were immediately made. | what was his joy when his ears were assailed by the bells of a ae 
preserves that enthusiastic admiration and affection which led him What was to be done? The coachman informed the travellers that || conducta. Don Cxsar presented himself immediately befor 
to St. Helena. His house, as has been justly remarked by General they could reach, at a short distance from the spot, a posada, which, commanding officer, told his story in few words, and implored nal 
Lamarque, in his memoirs, is a little temple dedicated to Napo- though not much frequented, and greatly dilapidated, was still ha-| assistance. The officer and his men set off with him towards t - 
leon. In the salon where he received us _ four handsome en- ‘bitable, and a place where they could pass the night. This plan | hills, with all the rapidity the wild road would permit. Their \ 
gravings, representing the Coronation, the Napoleon at the tomb of was accordingly adopted, and the party bemoaning their mistortune | expedition was not a little increased by the hope of capturing ee 
rennet eta ~ tegen nagher opmaersgucsndvy bee ae reached the posada at the moment of sunset. It was a desolate | Gomez, on whose head a price was set, and who had hit! ‘“. 
osis of Napoleon. On a marble table stands a large bust of Napo- habitation, surrounded by broken walls, ruined towers, and gloomy | baffled all the schemes laid to surprise him dea 
leon, # small bronze model of the Column, etc. Above the table pines, which gave it the air of a chateau of romance. The marquis During this time, affairs at the pcsada had reached their m ete 
io an engraving of David's portrait of Napoleon, which Count Las and his family took possession of a large chamber, Pepita rested as | critical point. The robbers had succeeded in shattering the door ‘ 
Cases considers an excellent likeness. Between the windows is a well as she could in a closet, and the servants, wrapped up in their | of their prison so far that it was scarcely held by its hmges. Gomez ex 
portrait of Napoleon's mother, done by one of Joseph's daughters || cloaks, slept just where sleep happened to overtake them and his lieutenant had taken the same course, and there was every bel 
On the chimneypiece 1s a silver bottle, which Napoleon used at | The he roine of our tale, Pepita, had some suspicions that all was | prospect that the brigands would overcome all the obstacles whir and 
St. Helena, and which was presented last year to Mademoiselle de | not right. In passing before a grated window, which opened upon had opposed their liberation, when Pepita, armed with a pistol, and tre 
Les Cues oy Cems ger - _— yeas of the tom ere two | the court, she fancied she had caught a glimpse of two flashing eyes |, concealed behind a pillar in the court, took successful aim at the Mot 
tine busts of General Foy and of Benjamin ¢ onstant which instantly disappeared ; and this incident was sufficient to || head of a brigand, which showed through the opening. This inc:- T 

Count Lascases has two sons: the eldest, Emanuel, ee excite her apprehensions. She retired, however, into her cell, and | dent daunted the robbers It was evident that one of their leaders orde 
nied him to St. Helena, and is now a member of the Chamber of placing her mantle under her head for a pillow, was about to close || had fallen, from the deep silence that prevailed. Convinced, how soot 
Deputies ; the youngest, Bartholomew, ondiegg the navy, and accom- her eyes, when, casting them towards the ceiling of her little dor-| ever, that they had no time to lose, they once more returned t cour 
panied the Prince de Joinville to the United States. The only mitory, she remarked a ray of light glimmering through the chinks | their attack. The door was on the point of yielding to their blow ed I 
daughter of Count L. 1s unmarried ; she is devotedly attached to of the wooden shutter. Using the utmost precaution, she raised | when Pepita caught the sound of the galloping of horses on t wert 
her father, and is his constant companion. They have resided at herself upon a table, and half withdrawing a curtain which hung be- road from Acavate. Deliverance was now sure The noise caus 
Passy since 1821, in winter as well as summer. Mile. de Las Cases, fore a window, she saw two men sitting near a table, their faces | horses and arms resounded soon in front of the posada; and, befon arre: 
unlike most French women, appears to care but little for dress or turned from her, and lighted by a lamp which burned in the corner || Don Casar had embraced Francisca, the soldiers had mad T 
dancing, and to be quite satisfied to spend all her time in tending of the apartment. Pepita had enough of Spanish blood in her veins | selves unresisted masters of the band of robbers char 
her garden, reading, writing, walking, and conversing with her father to give her great pretensions amongst her compatriots. She was But it remained to secure Gomez and his lieutenant. F 

He went last week to visit the tomb of the Empress Josephine, intelligent, faithful, courageous, and as resolute as the maid of | desperate character of the man, it was not supposed he wi “ 
which, as you probably know, is at the village church of Rued Saragossa || allow himself to be taken without resistance. It was proposed ! 
On our way, we drove through the village of Neuilly, but could With a glance she took note of all things in the chamber. It was | some to force the door and enter in a body; while others desired 
not see the palace, as the king and his family were there. You, impossible to mistake the profession of the men, for Pepita saw be- |, try the effect of a parley This latter advice was followed eat 
perhaps, recollect that during the reign of Napoleon, this palace | fore them an open chest, which she recognized as belonging to the |, being wished, above all things, to deliver him into the hands « athe 
belonged to his sister, Caroline Murat. The little church of Rueil marquis, and from which the bandits had drawn out the provisions |) Mexican authorities. not 
is old and very much decayed. ‘The high altar is direetly oppo- | and plate it contained. Both appeared to have done honour to the Open the door to the lieutenant of the republic,” ericd the “ 
site the door of entrance. A chapel dedicated to the virgin, with marquis’s wine, and were so much intoxicated, that she felt no ap- || manding officer ; for it was found, on withdrawing the outer bults incl 
her statue and a couple of pictures, is on the left of the altar; be- prehension of being detected by them. Continuing to observe their || that the door was fastened within thou, 
hind this chapel is the vault, in which, according to the last re- |) moyements with anxiety, she arranged the plan of operation, which No answer was given perst 
quest of Queen Hortense, she reposes. The monument which is to || she determined to pursue. Fora moment she felt herself chilled At this moment the discharge of a pistol resounded from the , 
be placed there, is not yet completed. To the right of the altar, | by terrour, when the words which she heard informed her that the | riour. It was followed by the faint ery of a woman, which seen ae 
opposite the tomb of Hortense, is that of Count Tascher, a near || elder of the two was the famous Capador himself. She remem-| to issue from the apartment where the marquis had passed t and | 
relation of Josephine. ‘The chapel in which Josephine’s monument | pered at once that he was generally described as richly clothed, || night. All hastened, m an instant, in that direction; and said s 
is placed, corresponds to that of the Virgin: it is separated from | and carrying an axe ; and the man before her had an axe resting! closet they found the intrepid Pepita bathed in her own | all th 
the rest of the church by an iron grating, and is paved with squares | between his legs, and wore a maynificently-embroidered silk dress. |) But when they approached her, she had strength to point with | will | 
of white marble. T)e monument of Josephine is the most beauti- Pepita learned, or rather half-guessed, from their broken conver- | finger to the little window. The officer raised his eves, and pe" I dor 
fui thing of the kind I have ever seen, except, perhaps, that of the |! sation, that the band of which they were the leaders, awaited in the || ceived there Gomez and his lieutenant, the former armed wit! | offe 
lute queen of Prussia. The base is of an oblong shape, and, 1) forest for the signal which was to recall them; that this signal | sword, and the latter re-loading his pistol. In an instant he fir be pi 
should think, more than five feet in height. On it are inseribed || was to be given by a hunting-horn which she noticed in the apart- || on the lieutenant, who fell; and, regaining the corridor with his must 
the following words in gilt letters: “* A Joséphine Eugéne et Hor- | ment; and that upon their junction the travellers were to be at- | diers, the door of the chamber was at once forced. Gomez foug Are j 
tense.’ On the base is a sort of dais, rising on four slender pillars. || tacked. With joy she saw the wine of the marquis was gradually |, with savage desperation, but was at length secured hear 
Josephine is represented kneeling under it; a tiara is bound round | gaining the mastery over them; and, soon after, observing them All eves were now turned towards the intrepid Pepita ; and Thre 
her'brow ; a veil covers her neck and shoulders. The whole is of | buried in profound slumber, she quitted her cell, descended into the | learned from herself the cause of the event w hich had nearly prove al. 
the purest white marble. A great many wreaths of wnmortelles || court, found out the door of the robbers’ chamber, and opening it | fatal to her. Luckily her wound was slight, thoneh it had and m 
were placed on the monument. How many painful thoughts | softly, made good her entry with admirable courage and pre sence |! profusely ; nor was it long before she was able to resume het & han 
crossed my mind, as I stood gazing at the calm and sweet expres- || of mind. She gained possession of the cloak, hat, and well-known eimsniiaeensell atti wy 
sion of Josephine's face. The greatest man of modern times, he |! hatchet of the chief, and also of the hunting-horn, and contrived to The journey of the marquis was postponed for a time, and t thy p 
whom Josephine so idolized, still lies buried far from her and from |! effect her retreat without accident. She now fastened the doors of || party returned to Mexico. The reward offered for the capture to Na 
that France he loved so well. And, among the living, he, to whom | the bandits’ apartment with the bolts which are often placed outside || Gomez was unanimously adjudged to Pepita, who became the BS fa 
Hortense was the earliest, the best, the truest friend, is the only || of the doors of Mexican houses ; then flung over her the cloak of the ject of universal interest. Her intrepidity had so strongly exci Nadir 
one who may not stand beside her grave I brigand, placed his hat upon her head, and with the hatchet and || the imagination of the young officer commanding the guard, th 7 

I have just been reading the pamphlet recently published by || hunting-horn in her hands, sallied from the court. The night was |, she became his bride before the end of the vear; and the margns “3 
Prince Napoleon Louis. The object of this publication is explain- \\ utterly dark. She reached the border of the pine-wood, and draw- || considering her as the saviour of his family, secured to her a cous : V 

m his 


ed by the following passage in the preface: “To attempt to en- || ing a few low tones from the horn, was immediately answered by || derable pension during life 
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ORIGINAL TRANSLATIONS, 


Iv the following tale had been told of a Greek or Roman, it 
would soon be as familiar to all as the filial affect:on of Coriolanus, 
But how can a hero 


expect his name to be remembered, when it is such a one as Segeb- 
: ’ 


or the heroic obedience to law of Zaleucus. 
Yohelam, chief of the Karakalpas? The story we are about to 
ave our readers is derived originally from a most respectable Rus- 


sian journal, and is unquestionably authentic 





¥ A TARTAR STORY 
At the sources of the Yellow River, south-east from the great 
Chinese wall, there lives a brave and industrious people, the tribe 





of the Karakalpas, whose present khan, Segeb-Mohelam, succeeded 
to the throne in 1832. A few months afterwards, he lost his way 
while hunting, and entered a cottage to ask for a drink of water 
monarch, prostrated himseli 


The husbandman, recognizing his 


before him, and sent for his eldest daughter, Naharinn, to wait upon 






him. She was in the full bloom of her beauty, and the prince, 
when he raised her veil, was charmed by the sweetness and modesty 
ofher countenance. When he left the house, he placed on her fin- 
geracostly ruby, and ordered the mother to appear next dav at 
court. When she did so, the 
khan had bestowed upon the 
eagues from the town of Imsim, where he resided, costly furniture 


minister announced to her that the 
familv a large tract of land, a few 
n profusion, five slaves, and a hundred purses. Naharinn’s family, 
nised so suddenly from want to affluence, could not enjoy their 
good fortune with moderation. They became loud and overbear- 
img, boasting of their influence over the 


naughty indifference the homages which the chiefs of the tribe 


khan, and receiving with 


hought it advisable to pay to the new favourite of their sovereign 
The ill feeling caused by their arrogance soon produced the most 
ternble results 

One morning, while the khan was riding to visit his favourite, he 
was met by two of his guards, coming to meet him at the full speed 
of their horses 

“Do not proceed farther,” they cried, “ unless you wish to see a 
sight that will grieve your eyes. Naharinn’s palace has been burned 
down, her slaves and horses slain, and she herself is no more.’ 

Without waiting for an answer, he put spurs to his horse, and a 
few moments brought hun to the spot where he had spent so many 
What he A few charred 


beams and smoking cinders were all that remained of this luxurious 


happv hours heard was but too true 


retreat; and in the centre of the ruins lay a black pool, formed by 
The 


next thing he saw was the black and bleeding body of his best 


the blood of the slaves and horses who had been put to death 
beloved. It seemed as if she had tried to escape from the flames, 
and had been met at the docr by a blow from a yataghan that 
stretched her lifeless on the spot 
Mohelam would be far beyond an European pen 


To paint the fury of Segeb- 


That very day he ordered the council of justice to assemble, in 
onder to detect and punish the authors of the outrage ; and it was 
This 
council is composed of twenty-seven old men, the most distinguish- 


soon assembled, in the middle of the vast plain of Nopal 


Three chiefs, brothers, 
The 


daughter of the eldest brother, a girl of ten vears old, was likewise 


i for wisdom, experience, and uprightness 
were arrested on suspicion, and brought before the tribunal 


arrested 


The three brothers persisted in denying all share in the crime 





charged upon them, but the little girl's love of truth convicted them 

“ How old art thou?” asked the president of the council 

“ Ten vears.” 

* Thy name !” 

* Nadir-Hoang-Ho.” 

* Now tell us all thou knowest about this matter, whereof thy 
father and uncles are charged. And, above all, see that thou lie 
not, for God punishes lying, and the prophet hath forbidden it.” 

I will tell the true truth. My father and 


uncles, though noble, are not rich; vet they would never have 


“T never lie, and 


thought of this deed, unless a great lady had come to see them, and 
persuaded them to do what they have done 

“How do you know it was a great lady ’” 

“One night, I was in bed in the tent of mv uncle Nadir-Fez ; 
* Well,’ 


(I pretended to be asleep 


and I saw a beautiful lady come in, very richly dressed 
said she, * have you made up your mind 
*T have talked with my brothers about it, but they 
They think 


all the time.) 
will have nothing to do with it.”. Then the lady said, ‘ 
I don’t give them enough: well, they shall have twice as much as 
I offered : 


be punished.” 


Then my uncle told her, * But they are afraid they will 
* Not so,’ said the lady : ‘if they are caught, they 
must deny everything, and I will see that they are not punished 
Are you afraid to trust me?’ My uncle said something I could not 
hear, and threw himself at her feet. Then I heard her go awav. 
Three days afterwards we set the house on fire.” 


Thou art an honest child Go on and spe ak ope nly, and God 


and man will both forgive thee ; 


for, spite of thy vouth, thou hadst 
& hand in this monstrous crime, hadst thou not?” 

“Mahomet, our holy prophet. has written in the Koran, ‘ Obey 
ev gave me a torch, and I set fire 


bunt, 


thy parents, and fear God "* Th 
to Naharinn’s pavilion. I wanted to let the poor animals go ; 
8s fast as I drove them out, my father killed them. My uncle 
Nadir-Aloz broke the furniture and stabbed the slaves.” 

“ Who killed Naharinn?” 

* Nadir-Fez,” said the child at once 

“ Wouldst thou know azain the lady who talked with thy uncle 
in his tent?” 


“No; for I pretended to sleep, and I did not dare to look 
straight at her; but I should know her by her figure and voice, for 
it seems as though I hear it sounding in my ears still.” 

On hearing this, the council deliberated together ; and it was 
decided, although contrary to Mussuliman usages, that all the ladies 
of the royal household, including even the khan’s mother and five 
wives, should walk past the child, veiled, and each reading aloud a 
verse of the Koran. Shortly after, the wives of the khan and of all 
his officers made their appearance, dressed in white, and covered 
with long veils. Each passed before the tribunal, reciting a verse 
of the holy book 

Seventy women had passed before the judges, and one, only one 
remained. She came forward repeating the following passage 

* The angel of God watches over the mghteous man and him 
that is oppressed, and will not suffer guilt to trouble the sleep of 
the innocent.” 

** That is the voice I heard !’ 


cried the little girl, pumping up 


hastily. Two of the guards removed her veil, and the consterna- 
tion of the council was not small when they recognized in her the 
khan’s mother. Segeb-Mohelam was informed of it 

De. 
cide freely, even as your consciences shall guide you."’ The khan’s 


mother, overwhelmed at first by the charge, 


His answer was, ** Let justice have its course, oh judges ! 


endeavoured to soften 
her son by her tears and entreaties. ‘* Naharinn possesses all thy 
heart,” she said; **a mother’s love made me blind, and thou know- 
est not how cruel it is to a mother to find her love despised.” The 


son paid no attention to her entreaties, but stood in the middle of 


the plain, erect, silent, and immoveable. In a short time the judges, 


who had retired to consult together, returned, and their chief, with 
one hand placed on the Koran, the other on his heart, pronounced 
their judgment as follows 

** Death merits death, and he who counsels a crime merits a sig- 


Mirza-Ahnound 


is condemned to have one of her hands cut off, Nadir-Fez to be be- 


nal punishment. Therefore, mother of our khan, 
beaded, and his brothers to suffer the penalty of the stake for three 
hours. And this sentence shall be forthwith put in execution in 
the plains of Nopal, where it was given, this sixth day of the moon 
of Ahmed.” 


A loud wailing was heard when the sentence was pronounced : it 


(Twenty -second June.) 


was Mirza-Ahnound begging for mercy from her son. The khan, 
silent and stern as ever, ordered the necessary preparations for the 
few minutes, the 
When 


it arrived there, the clerk of the court proceeded to call the names 


execution to be made without delav; and in a 


hill at a short distance 





funeral procession moved towards a 


of the criminals 

** Mirza-Ahnound ts condemned to lose her hand; let it be done, 
as the law and Segeb-Mohelam have decreed !” 

On hearing the venerated name of their sovereign’s mother, all 
present shuddered, and all eyes were turned on the unhappy prin- 
The khan arose 
“Mother!” 


justice of God and the laws of the 


cess 
debt you owe to the 


Let the 


he said, “I will myself pay the 


prophet sacrifice | 


now make to atone for your crime, prove that the power of the 


khan has not weakened the love and duty of the son'” As he 


ended, he drew his cimeter, rested his left hand agamst the trank 


of a tree, and cut it off at the wrist at one blow 


Tumultuous shouts of admiration were heard from all sides 


Mirza fell at the feet of her son, who raised her up with his nght 
* And 
My mother has paid 


hand, while he held the stump of the left to the surgeons 


now,” he added, * let just.ce have its cours« 
her ransom, let the other criminals now pay the price of theur guilt.” 
Ile mounted his horse and rode off, while the three brothers were 


delivered over to the executioner 





TALES OF THE CRUSADERS. 
x 
THE LEGEND OF BECKET. 
Wuew the loud summons of Peter the hermit had burst upon 


the repose of Europe, and made every land exclaim, as with the 


shout of one man, * It is the will of God'” none echoed the ery 


with greater energy than the deep island-voice of merry England 
With an enthusiasm above that of his compeers, Gilbert Becket 
t Normandy l 


joined the honoured banner of Robert of and, attend- 











ed by Richard, his faithful servant, he embarked with the arma- 
ment in which the English portion of the first crusade was carned, 
to join the main force under the leading of Godirey of Bouillon 
After a tedious march, during a sultry day, the Christian army 
had pitched their tents for the night, and were preparing to enjoy 
repose, when they were informed that a cove, hallowed im the tra- 
ditions of pilgrims, lay only three miles off, in the neighbourhood 
of the Jordan It had been the dweliimg, it was affirmed, of John 





the Baptist, when he abode im the wilderness ; and the altar and 
cross by which this oratory was adorned, had, accor r to the 
same traditions, been the work of the Baptist’s hands. ‘This was 
enough for some of the most devout of the crusaders, and among 
others for Gilbert Becket. [It never entered their simple imagina 


tions to question whetlu r the blessed forerunner could have used 





a cross previous to the crucifixion—here was the cross, to prove 
that the Baptist had made it!) Althe soldiers were already 
exhausted by fatigue, vet about a d the English, among 
whom were Becket and his faithful follower R ird, resolved to 
repair thither, and spend the night in devo , for the welfare of 
their souls and the furtherance of their creat enterprise Fiving 
clouds of Arabs and Turcomans hed indeed been hovermg upon 


nd been dispe rst d, and 


and 


their flanks during the day, but at last they ! 


driven into the deserts, by an onset of the Christian chivalry ; 
our pilgrims resolved to return with the earliest dawn, before dan- 
ger could be apprehended. They repaired ace ordingly to the 
place ; but scarcely had they lighted their tapers, and commenced 
their orisons, when they were interrupted by a sudden rush of 


Arabs from the deep recesses of the cavern It had lately been 


turned into a haunt of the enemy, and their loud yell of trumph 
made the Christians start to their feet. But it was only to dis- 
cover the hopelessness of flight or resistance. Every arm was 
mastered before a sword could be drawn. Ina few moments the 
Enghshmen were fettered, thrown upon fleet borne 
away into the heart of the country. After a night of rapid travel 
ling, the Saracens arrived at the castle of their chief, and the cap 
tives were thrown into a strong dunge on to wait the award of per 
petual slavery or death 

When hours of suspense had passed, the doors of the dungeon 


camels, and 


were opened, and the unfortunate prisoners were driven out to be 
A word of the nusbelever 
crueliies that had been 


paraded before the lord of the castle 
would decide their fate, and the mutual 
common between crusader and Saracen left lithe ground tor hope 
Even the mildest alternative would be a life of wasting bondage 
far from friends and country, while the grave would be their only 
shelter. But although they knew all this, they stood proudly erect 
before their enemies, and regarded them with a look of defiance, 
resolved to show these pagans how Christians could defy their 
They were led mito a hall nehly paved with marble and 
of which a fountain threw up its cooling 


worst 
jasper, in the centre 
streams ; the walls glittered with bright arms and golden orna 
ments ; and at the head of this regal apartment, and beneath a rich 
crimson Canopy, sate the emir, upon a throne -like pile of cushions 
while guards, with drawn cimeters, were standing at his nght hand 
and at his leit Ihe chiet looked at his captives with a fixed re 

gard, while they, m turn, scanned narrowly the aspect of him on 
whose word their fate was suspended. But they saw no 
of mercy in the look of confirmed hatred with which he eyed them 
As there was no common language between them, the emir ex 


promise 


pressed the conditions of lus favour by very unequivocal signs 
He caused a heap of turbans to be laid before the prisoners, and 
then pointed significantly to these Jolatrous coverings, and the 
chains with which the Christians were bound—thus giving them 


on condition 


that they became Mahometans 


Christians was equally significant—they set 


the offer of liberty, 
rhe answer of the 
their feet upon the hated badges, and spurned them in pious scort 
Their fate angry words of the chief, the 


prisoners were dragged from his presence 


was sealed At a few 


and every laborious 
and loathsome task that could be devised was umposed upon them, 
Gilbert, he 
employed by the 


| 
The whole unfortunate party were fed with 
when 


Uv Stripes As tor was con 


and éentorced by degradu 


signed to the gardener and garden slaves as 
their common drudge 
the scantiest fare, and clothed m the coarsest apparel; and 


their day of painful toil was over, they were transported to thei 
dungeon, to sleep upon the cold pavement, while armed keepers 
slept at the door 
A tew days of t 
bert, 


bondage had elapsed when Gil 
while employed in the heard the of coming 
and on looking up, he saw the emir approaching But 


by the side of the stern old man walked a lady, attired like a prin 


ls Oppressive 
garden, sound 


ootsteps ; 





cuss, and with a step so light, that the pebbles of the walk returned 
no sound beneath it nothing but the soft tinkle of her gemmed 
ankle-rings gave notice of her coming, or the still sweeter sounds 
of her voice, as she spoke to her conductor And thus she came 
onward, buevant and light of hea while the flowers seemed to 


s she passed them, and to become more 


What wonder, then, of our sensitive 


eatch a new brightness 
fragrant mm her presence 
crusader was also inspired by the ay 
His strong knees trembled, his heart Uirobbed, and in the 
was a While he 
lady had disappeared with 
his work But 


. , 
what a strange revolution a few moments had produced on him 


proach of this gloriot & cress 
ture 
delight of the moment he forgot that he slave 
thus stood entranced, the chief and the 


out observing him, and he endeavoured to resume 


Hic now ceased to muse, as he had done, upon captive Jerusalem 
and beloved England, and to devise plans for his own deliverance 
A vision of light had passed before him, and the place was no 


longer a house of bondage that had been blessed with such a visi 
tation 

Ihe next morning found him no sluggish or reluctant workman 
He rose, and repaired to the place of hus daily toil, belore the ac 
customed hour He would have even planted with the choicest 
flowers the places which the feet of the tair lady had touched—but 
the gardeners would have little understood or permitted such an 
unprofessional deviation And now the sun rose upon his labours ; 
the myghtingale carolled over his beloved mistress the rose, as if he 
and in the increas 





would have woke her mto life with his songs ; 

ing heat, the bright dew gradually exhaled mto thin clouds, that 
were impregnated with the odours of spice-trees, and rich, sweet 
smelling shrubs But hush' The heart of Gilbert beats viole ntly 


she is surely at hand! He had heard in the distance those steps 
of yesterday, which he could have distinguished from every other 
enur and his daughter had descended to the garden, to 
! Onward they 
they approac hed the spot where 


sound the 


enjoy the cooiness of the morning came , but u 


stead of turning aside, as belore, 
abashed and agitated captive 
is covered mdeed with her veil; bat the 


seemed almost to burn through the fra 


he stood, and paused to look at the 
The face of the lady w 
lances of her bright eves 
hazelike covering of silk and gold, although it hid the blush that 
the dawning of youthful admiration 





ywed upon her cheek, 


with which she now beheld him 

The Eng sh crusader was of an appearance we ll fitted to com- 
mand such impo Compared with the spare form of 
the emir who confronted hin, he seemed almost of gigantic d mer 
e his step, notwithstanding his athletic stature, was as 


with this 


sions; wi 


light and graceful as that of the antelope Combined 


strength and dignitv, there were, im full 
periection, the ec? the skin of 


bnohtness, the long sunny locks that clustered upon 


npoOsing appearance ¢ { 


iracteristies of his own native island- 
almost marb 


his shoulders, and a cour 





in which the eloquent blood pro 
on. Was it wonderful, then, that 


tenance 
} } ‘ mot 
claimed the touch of every emo 








the voung maiden looked as if under the fascination of a spell 

she who had never seen aught as vet im the form of man, but the 
gaunt and bronze-like Aratian soldiers that composed the train of 
her father? The chief, who had ype rused the freme of the younr 
Saxon with the eve of a warrieour, addressed him im a few words of 
Arabic, to which, of course, Becket could make no reply ; and the 


of hus silence, also addressed hun m the 


ladv, forgetting the caus 
same tongut And, oh, how sweet were these mvstenous accents : 
He knew at least f 


ror 
btle mterpreter 


it they expressed a feeung of compassion, 
and, under the of the me 


anked her im the language of his own dear 





love is as impulse 
ment, he fervent!yv tl 
England. The lady sig 
little they could comprehend each other—and although the 


was so fait that the father could not hear it, yet the car of the 


hed as she now saw, for the first time, how 


wigrhy 
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lover caught it. From that moment he resolved to forego every to his offers ; but if they resisted, then wo be to the sons of their hose studies which are necessary to the formation of a good 
. . . 500 
care wntil he had learnt the language of the beautiful maiden. mothers! He made his steed to curvet, as he shouted ** Allah ak- painter, were net neglected by Jarvis. He studied anatomy w)} 

On that night, when Becket rejoined his fellow-captives in the sar!” in the full confidence of victory. * Hunger tames the lion,” Dr. John Augustine Smith; and when my friend Dr. John Ww 
prison, within which they were regularly impounded after the la- he cried ; ‘* water cuts the rock asunder, and every heart submits Francis returned from Europe, in the year 1816, bringing with }j, 
bours of the day, he found that a bountiful change had been wrought — to love or fear! the splendid edition of Gall and Spurzheim, whose work my friend q 
upon their condition. ‘The cold, damp floor, which hitherto had He now resolved to go cunningly to work, and for this purpose was warmly interested m, he showed it to Jarvis—Jarvis asks d th 
been their only bed, was now comfortably littered with straw, while he selected Gilbert for the trial. Him he reckoned by far the favour of studying the book. He kept the volume many months na} 
each prisoner was furnished with a coverlet of camel’s hair; and noblest of his prisoners ; and he thought that, by persuading such “* When I afterwards saw him,” says Dr. Francis, “ he rey ke t 

’ Ve } } , } 9625 — 
in heu of their scanty fare of beans, with a few drops of oil, which a leader into apostacy the rest would gladly follow. Onthe morn- ‘this book of Spurzheim’s elevates our art to a science t mi 
hitherto had formed their chief sustenance, there was a savoury ing, therefore, after the arrival of the chief, while Gilbert was em- principles of value to the artist. If I have any merit as a portr 
mess of flesh, and cakes of wheat and sesamum. ‘The hungry  ploved at his usual toil, the master of the slaves arrived to lead painter, so be it; | may have depicted Lavater: but Spurzhy : 
English, whose capacious stomachs had been sorely chastised with — him into the presence of his lord The Saxon followed in his fet- renders the artist the phrenological delineator. Look at ey = " : 
their scanty allowance, now darted upon the full meal, like hawks ters, for these vile badges of slavery had never been removed since Houbraken’s heads; see the portraits in the Spectator: every i 
upon their quarry; and after they had fed tll they could eat no the day of his captivity. ‘The emir recerved him with unwonted forehead ts of the same height—every pericranium of the sam, 
longer, they sat down to marvel upon the cause of this abundance graciousness, and asked him many questions about the lands of tundity—every wig of the same form and dimensions.” me er 
But the aflair was no mystery to Becket. Love and hope at once Europe, to all which the captive gave fitting replies It was not may probably be considered the first painter im this country y 
reverted to the image of his beloved. He recognised her benevo- yet that the Syrian would reveal his wily purpose; he only spoke applied phrenological science to the principles of the art of porty rt 
lent spirit amidst this new displav of tenderness. It was she who gently to his prisoner, and soothed him with the hope ot hberty pamting < . 

| | I n 

hovered over him amidst the darkness of the prison, like a pitying By waking this feeling, he trusted to find him more compliant up- The usual appearance of this eccentric man’s painting roor 
angel from heaven ; and he felt { she were even now waiting to. on the terms by which it was to be realised. These interviews thus described :—* Esels, palettes, some fresh set and others 
wipe the tears from his eye-lids, and banish de spair from his heart were repeat¢ d again and again, and each time that the Saxon went, ary paint on them, brushes, clean or otherwise, pictures ti e 

Phe newly-inspired lover now began, with a lover’s earnestness, — lie foul d the emur surrounded by his friends and counsellors, who or half fimshed. or just begun, a table in the centre of the sani! 
to study the language of his mistress ; and as he had no opportu- _ listened with pleased looks to the tales of merry England. Gilbert | with glasses, bottles, decanters, empty or half full, chalk, and ser a M. 1 
nity of learning tt but from the gardeners, it was necessary to con- now seemed to be more than half won, hope had sprung up % id per, with or without sketches, and in the midst, je Ps es 
ciliate ther favour And what souls are there so churlish as not strengthened within him, m conse quence of these meetings ; and hat and shawl Once. in addition to all this on | 5 to 

: _ w l¢ rt 

to be tamed by one who has such a motive for conciliation! He he gradually assumed the free step and elated look of his former tered his room at his request, | found his wife with her nn , 
endeavoured to divine their wishes: he started to the work before days, before the chain of the infidel had enthralled him; but alas! a craale, with all the et ceteras of a nursery. This was not 
their commands could be expressed ; and while he shunned no task, — this vision was soon dispelled. When it was thought that he was terwus wife, but a delicate and ladylike woman, betore marnag, ¥. 
however lowly or laborious. he often studied to lighten their share now fully ready to purchase liberty at the highest of all prices, the | Miss and used to those comforts which result from orde -» 
of labour also by offering his ready aid. They were delighted to terms were propounded may be obtained at much less expense both of monev and ; ve 

t ~ : i MG OF Lilne 
find their captive so different from the other English slaves; and ‘** Abandon thy useless creed,” said the emir; “for what doth it than the discom/ arising from confusion, carelessnes * 
when thev saw that he was so desirous to become their pupil, their | avail thee in slavery ' Forget thy country, for how canst thou and extravagance Besides the abovementioned mass of he ; 
self-love was flattered by his choice: nay, they even hoped to hope to revisit it ' Let a nobler faith and a better coun be geneous materials, I saw a side-table with a set of music rae <) 
crown their labours, and obtain a reward in heaven, by converting thine ; they only wait to receive thee.” Gilbert shuddered, and on which he gave me a tune with great adrottness. With the w <( 
him to the Mussulman faith. ‘Chas their zeal conspired with his started back ; he saw the precipice to which they had allured him. most profusic } money, there appeared to be 
own, and in a short time his proficiency m the Saracen tong ap- ‘Sav, ah il Allah Vohammed rasowl allah,” continued the chef, no notion of rt d muc ss of eleganc: S 
peared to his teachers a perfect miracle And never was the lan- ‘ not only will l free thee, but raise thee to wealth and honour.” contrary, all ce a studied, at le 
guage of the false Prophet of the east so hallowed as when he en- But Gilbert. who had manned his soul for the heroie effort, even on—a ¢ s haste g - 
deavoured, not only a few days after his studies had commenced, to) while hot gathered within lis €yes at the extinction of ail his s was fond of notoriety trom almost any sour er 
frame a pr ayer of broken sentences in Arabic, beseeching heaven fond ypes, thus firmly and deliberately answered ‘Forget my t ded him in | rofe : H 
to free his mistress from the errours of her people, and make her a country: forego my hope of heaven Sooner far will I live in “ Hus long coat, trimmed with furs like a Russ 7 
( hristian He did not dare to add the fondest wish of his heart, ¢ uit is thy bondmié is Thy vietim ; tentate from the north pole, must be rememby 
even to the Omniscient—that she might also become his own ! This unexpected istounded the satrap; he thought his s two enor ehint ’ 

At last, when love had found the power of utterance, the inter captive would have leaped at the offer, and that none but a Mussul- and often carried home his market sket. w . I 
course that hitherto subsisted between th pair was no longer to be man could prefer ae ith to ipost wy; but while he was compelled, membered by all who were children in New Ve it the time : = 
confined to sighs and hurried looks Che far Zuleika had conti- inspite of his prejudices, to admure i1of such are Of tin ennciiten sentated of Wc. Sevelenca & ; al 
nued her visits to the garden—and cerfes, the physician would have — fusal, he only became the more anx Christian to his a me ie : oh + : 

. j : ivrecabie atable companion as ever lived—we extract the . a 
approved of such exercise, that always mantled her countenance purposes Such a sj t, he t wth any price ; j . 
, , . ing He then had his rooms in Wall-street, and Pierre Van Wyk ette 
with aricher bloom; and it was marvellous to see with what anew and fearful, therefore, was the bribe mt > . hac ; 
‘ the recorder of the citv, had his offic elow, the s se \ 
love of flowers she had been mspired, while she discovered that | beration, he resolved to overpower the . : : ony . . (eM. 
) 1 1 , With Van Wyke, as with most of the rentieme ol t 
none could cull them so skilfully as the Christian slave And soon | bert At the next imterview, a coat « , = : y h 
\ , } + . " ‘ , it tune, he was intimate ; and among others Van Wvke a G 
words were uttered, by which the tair one discovered that her lan the emir, such as might have Kindied a ' \ " x 
: s - - C. Verplank were invited to meet the strangers They s 
guage was no longer an unmeaning sound to his ear; and questions = and by his side sat Zuletka, as beautiful as one ot se women . 1 ai 
l ; ‘ to a table protusely covered with every od and costly 
succeeded, and answers were interchanged, by which the:r hearts | the early world who unsphered with their charms the bright sons : . > 
. , : . market could aflord ; ventson, pheasants, and canvass-back cks ew 
were unconsciously drawn together, and entwmed more mextrica- | of the highest Non t the chiet and his daughter were esent, t t t } << k 
. : S empted the appetite, aithough Knives with broken han “ 
bly And still, these ste y communings become not only more |; while Gilbert, trembling in everv limb, had already a taste of ie ; 
, } 1orks WIth one rong Operations of carving a eat , 
frequent and protracted, but also more familiar; and a thousand || the terrible trial that threatened his complete overthrow . = > 
lhing , , somewhat aw cult, and exerted no li s 
little accidents were often betalling the lady's veil, so that some- * Wert thou not t son of olsh « exc lane ec ‘ , ‘ ; qd no little . t 
: . a mong e guests not aware of the painter's 
times Gilbert beheld for a moment an eye, large, black, and lan-| ‘to prefer thy straw d thy burdens, like the ox or the ass, whe of the painter d 
é . : : ~* Wine was as ple great variety as the meats 
guishing like that of a thirsty stag, and sometimes a cheek of light, || the freedom of a man was offered thee : > : : ’ . 
| . an , . . wine glasses of various s!zes, but principally of the largest ; 
pure, olive hue, while the blood glowed like a rich evening sun- |! * Be not angry, my lord replied Gilbert submissively, t ! ‘a. ——s 
. most prolour depth, such as woul t allev the re tit 
shine within it, as with a hasty blush she covered it trom his im firmly; “I can endure all but the disgrace of a traitor, and the arn nae pare Tapas ' . " sino ~ fs : 
4 , : el of Sam Foote’s pun—however old the liquor—** Your glass of w 
pass med caze And of what did these fond ones discourse, while doom of an apostate . a i t & 

: . 1 ’ is very little of its age,” would not apply here ‘ Tw 
thev became the more endeared to each other, at every meeting! ** Listen to me, Christian,” said the emir, ** tor Twill vet reason . pert... : Phe n iH 
ah . 1 , ® “ a Pottle aceanters there wer oO ) was V ore fn 
Chey talked of England ; thev talked of the wide ocean, and the | with thee, and may the Prophet enlighten thee tp be persuaded » eee £501 

, - ’ “ , one , v ! the top of the cork and t sting the rema ler dow 
isles that inhabit it; they talked of eastern lands, and the manners Thou hast told me that e own d thou wert one of an et , ARK k 5 : 
’ ’ 1 ’ ’ with a greasy fork—a cork-screw would have smacked 
of the East—thevy talked of evervthing but that which they had | slaved race, while the Norman lorded over thee; T now offer to ; - —— 
. ot order 
most at heart Love laughed with roguish glee, to find himself so make thee free—free as the w iven, so that none sha 
] ‘ } w " ! | rd = 7 < " ’ ¥ 
constantly unnamed ; and he sportively avenged this studied omis- | sav, * Whither goest thou In thine own land thou, a bondman, Jarvis,’ said the recorder, I want some small drink 
} " ’ no I but . as e tl Y tl } , r 
sion by making them more completely his captives couldst only marry a bondwoman, and beyet a race of slaves hing - wae Giv a SCCOUSS © Orandy .™ 
} | } ‘ ) s | ‘ so ter  \ 
But where, in the meantime, was the stern old sire, while the Couldst thou say to knight or noble, *Give me, I pray thee, thy No, no, give me some small beer, or he Walk vv 
heart of his daughter was thus emperiled’ Alas! he was most laughter to be my wu i ve, sons of | Snow such things—there ts porter al Some alec, it P 
: ; in? stem 6 record enr . . 
wrathfully guarding Jerusalem from the Christians, unconscious vel, who have been the reason far rom 1. , © recordet ne ale After a pause, \ Wii 
that the worst enemy was within his own castle Among the ,| otherwise in this: and the brave and || S@¥% — Sarvs, where 16 this ale of yours * Tom ‘ 
1 1 wv t re rel = ‘ ated re ’ 7 ’ 
hosts of Paynim leaders there was not a fiercer blasphemer of the the wise We ask not from what pit the gem was dug, nor from YOU rive ‘ corues . -_ here's ; er. s 
red-cross, Or a warriour more stubborn in his resistance to the eru what dews the cimmamon drew its fragrance. Seest thou now my No tumble Al No, su Well, throw the soap « 
saders; and therefore he had been incessantly emploved, since the purpose ? | grow old, and there Is no son to enter into mv rule; shaving cup \ . . 
commencement of the war, mn opposing the marcel of the enemy be thou, then, mv son Assume this yewelled turban; arrav thee In the course of Mr Vis Ss very extensive chee $801 
. I t rt ot bishop t . { . 
Sometimes he was found under the banner of Aladdeen, king of n this mail, the choireest workmanship of Damascus, and yom my ie an uit Bi Benjamin Moore, Ni York ect 
var . 1 } 1 ler need ¢ tell ¢ 7 ° 
Jerusalem, and sometimes under that of Solyman, the Turkish sol- | standard with thy companions, to aid the children of mv people, ¢™nenUy worthy gentleman use ox . ITVis's 
. . . , . ’ nmorous thouchts ' } 
dan; and if at any time he was absent from the place where the Inthe ticld are thy Norman tyrants: up, then, and requite them ind humorot K with great glee L) y one 
danger was at the height, and battle at the hottest, it was only he double for all the wrongs they have heaped upon thy country, and ngs, religion became the subject of conversa S 5 
cause he had plunged into the mteriour, to bring up succours from) teach their pr wd hearts to tremble before a Saxon arm Lo! | asked Jarvis some questions alive » his behet or s ‘ et 
the hordes of the wilderness At times he visited his castle, dur- | freedom calls thee. honour mvokes thee, vengeance persnades Phe painter, with an arch look, | s pon « ist 
, " , ess 0 e sitter, \ i his } nd « * 
ing these labours, but it was only for a breathing interval ; and so | thee—and heave thee ” ' Ct, waver at ane I . 
much was he then absorbed in the distant conthet, that nothing To be concluded in our nert nore that wey, and saui your m ; GRA 
would have roused him to a thought of danger, except the sight of In the vear 1826 1 met him in the I o ‘ te { 





the enemy at his gates Like the war-horse, he snutfed the battl * When I see « folks at such times as t .” said he 
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afar off, and had no care t to share init; and if at anv time his g 

proud eve glanced upon the lofty frame of Becket, it was only to = coming to New-York, went on board one of our frigates, I | 
grudge that such thews and stature should belong to any other than JOHN WESLEY JARVIS. happened while he was there a salute was tired by the shy i ngina 
a worshipper of Mahomet When the musters at the castle we A . ’ - he exe ned, ‘we are a great px hig a! 
completed, the impatient emir would then hurry to the field, while We make the following random selections from Mr. Dunlap’s At Charleston, South Carolina, where e | r ra 
his departure was like that of an earthquake. amidst the roar of memoir of this excellent pamter, recently deceased Say Tees sagaegiaapen dar meager ol | sete age — 
timbrels and trumpets; at d when the tremblmg household-slaves John Wesley Jarvis s the dest portrait unter int ‘ ‘ vine had cireulated fre \ ‘ cd he if 

who watched, beheld the disappearance of his banner im the dis. New-York for many vears Ile was. like many of our artists who f the convivialists. net onlv for t discretion: it was ‘ . 
tance, they threw aside their labours, and hastened to be merry. are stmetiv American, 1 England Ihe nephew of the great co vs ld « d make com. ‘ $8101 
But in spite of all such remtorcements, field atter field continue laweiver of Methodism, lace of his birth was South Smelds © the rize tothe man who told the greatest and mos 

to be won by the Christians, and Godtrey of Bouillon had at length on the Tyne, and the t . the vear 1780. His father emigrating This was readily agreed to, the prize sum deposit¢ I 

invested Jerusalem The emir then rrew desperate as the erisis to America, left him with = until he Was five vears of ace s rit by : and thre kev's t = fa mil : ’ yas 

approached : but as he seanned the ranks of his followers, now My first recollections of M larvis, go no further back than uit vy tow t he I soe i s travels Lie f 1 

wofully dimimmished, a bright idea shot to his tmagmation Hy 1805-6 He had in conjunction with Mr. Joseph Wood for som ¢ it is easy to he hsurdityv 1 , absurdity. and extra 

thought that this iron host of northern crusaders, who seatteredthe | time occupied rooms im Park-row, between the theatre and Beek ‘ nous exagyera das casv to cx 1 -“ 
horsemen of the desert like chatt, could only be encountered and man-street; here, he savs, he uht Wood to draw “ fromt - N fhe ‘ s been ¢ t hor 
quelled by men of bulk and sinews like err own M t it round, ind as Wood a ed himself particularly to 1 wor ‘ ent—ear © was a: 4 . # ‘ Mado 
then be possible for the Mussulman chiets to purchase the service ting, he seized ar eid tal oppor tv of introduc nto sts erT ( Fi \ < eX sfigur 
ot theu pr soners? ly arly the Franks 0 | | mma his nstruction made W ood an irtist Mal “or t cere ed the « etit = : 1 Is : 
charms ; these feelings, he opmed, they ha ready evinec the paint ron of Jarvis with some ladies, to see the to msure to hunt rive “he ¢ Was <0 monstrons 

as strong as even their fierce devotion ; ane n these ronments pictures, and Jarvis hav r before seen m, entered into conver- pabie, t tit was ’ twit or ‘ tv co 1 not « _ *Te 
might they not be hired to battle as fierce for Islam, they had sation, and took an opport v to call m Wood, and introduce n something was expected from the amous storv-teller, ev as 
hitherto warred against it? This plan occurred while he was spur- | as one wishing instruction im mimature pamt: lhis led tothe eve was turned the er. He eared to very serious ‘pirited 
ring homeward at the head of his guards, and absorbed in meful er on Malbone’s part to impart anv knowledge he possessed and placing his hand o s breast and bowing his head. he g Wilkie 
unticipations for his countrymen, and he resolved to commence im- | and to his instructing both Jarvis and Wood, in his mode of pro- — said. “ Ge : tlemen. I assure that I fully as d une \ \ nginal 
mediately this choice experiment of translating Christian captives ceeding, from t tration of tvorv to the fint ’ > ieve everv word the last gentleman has uttered.” A st of Mirror 
into Mahometan champions. He scarcely anticipated an obstacle | and they both became pamters of mimature plause followed, an ged to Jarvis 
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= Oe mav be considered an indispensable companion for the medical stu- 
“ ent and practitioner, are unusually varied and interesting. Our 
ce s forbid an extended notice of the several articles, and for the 
ity resent, we content ourselves with an extract from a paper, ** On 
heir he influence of civ tion on the increase of Insanity,” read by 
eve ¥. Brierre de Boismont, before the Royal Academy of Scrences 
very Z 
‘ It is a sad and painful spectacle to the philosopher to find that 
‘ lienation keeps pace with e deve ment of the imtel 
' grows with its gr i t tens Its ove row s pre 
rion as it becomes most brilliant and exaited if we were in 
eed of proofs in support of this remark, unhappily the most dis 
™ ie nguishe d names in literature, science, and yx cs, “Ww i iow in 
w bers from our pen.” 
‘ ‘That moral causes are much more influential in producing in- 
ty than physical ones, has been most indisputably proved by 
s Vl Esquirol in his recent le work on * Des M es Men 
- es. Of one thousand and f e insane patients adnutted 
, ito the Bicetre Hospital from 1808 to 1813, one | ad to 
had become so trom mistortune, nmety-nine grief, s 
itv-eight from ambition, fifty-eight from rrr rolutions (esprit 
s y-tive from religion, thirty-seven trom disappointed love, twenty 
~ rom the excite t of politi events, twenty trom too great 
verity of restraint rt ne from excess of mentala eat 
@ ‘Here, indeed, the proj is to numbers trom ‘ and 
rom physical causes ts nearly the same but in nother place ot 
eae s work, Caspar (who has published the prece g statement 
' s Characteristick der Franz. Medici) adds that of one thousand 
dred a thirty-one cases of alrenat received imto the 
‘ ‘ ere H ine 1M etee cn ad te Cet 
il, and seve n t tweive t¢ vs causes I 
-, Kar Platn | s, ¢ ill came ¢ ‘ s ‘ 
ecile towards the clos¢ om moral causes 
e Casket and Philadelphia Monthly Magazine for Philadelphia 
R.G.G am and ¢ 
g There are several features about this number of the Casket that 
Ke especially Int e tirs ice the contents are ¢ ely ori- 
il; in the second, it contains a good likeness and a | phical 
ce of our old friend Willis G, ¢ nN in the third, it has a vig- 
‘ 
tte frontispiece ornamented with the esteemed names of Morton 
st McMichael, Robert T. ¢ d, Richard Penn Smith, and other of 
choice spirits of « fa sister city worthily associated with 
u se of Halleck, Bryant, W er, Clark, Neal, Stockton, Water- 
and Sigourney ind, the fourt the work 1s adorned with 
ew piece of music hw k We ive seldom turned over 
eaves of an Amer 1 periods vith so much pleasure 
g we regret that our s ce w ot flor ext ed 
e, we cannot avon adding t, if our wishes could t re- 
red, the Casket should have a circ t ‘ to that of anv 
“ical extant 
: THE FINE ARTS. 
t Tuk APOLLO associaTtion.—bBy the first arnual report of this 
- ssoclalion we are pleased to le arm that the result of the experiment 
s far been successful rhe advantaves secured to the artists 
vhole country have r ered the institution universally popu 
1, we believe, with united and persevering ¢ will not 
retain s 1d, hut tha must event vi over 
( nd ina short time become a great | ente a 
t rest to the community at larg Thirty-six unt s wer 
| : r r the year, at ces varving tr tw ed and 
twenty ars each id have been distributed by lottery to 
s crs ce gy tothe o n pre ’ © associa 
We sincerely trust t the commiuttec i members of the 
sociation Ww press forward to the fuil accomplis vent of the 
cts contem ted in the report 1@ esta shment of a perma 
sttution for the en ragement of the fine arts id gradual 
usition Of a property in Works of art, for the cultivation of 
e taste, that the ms of genius in our own countrv may 
stly ited 
GRACE BEFORE MEAT, BY WILKIE.—We publish the fol , 
e from the pen of a friend, with whom we are the habit of 
r y opinions on the subject of the fine arts a 
I have just enjoved a great treat—no less than of an 
ginal painting by Sir David Wilkie Phis picture lered 
eri gentiem f New-Orleans, whose mul taste 
rality deserve mort i passing notice. Glendy Burke, Es 
New-Orleans is the for ute possessor of this delightful work, 
s rson who has given an American com 
asior 
‘The subject is ‘Grace before Me it,’ and represents a Scotch 
@asant to cnjov their humbie repast The 
‘ ‘ 


ument of the entire group, of young and old, from the venerable 






fandmother, to the child in its mother’s arms 1s touching, truth- 
and charmingly varied I've only time to add, that this pro- 
f living genius is worth a * wilderness’ of the smoke-dried 
Madonnas, and Martyrs, Carlo D s, Corregios, and ‘T s that 
shgure the houses of many of our amateurs Go and see it 
Yours, H.1 
s * Is not this a mist: We think our estimable and public- 
i i iin l le and 5 i 
. *pirite 1 fe ll w-citizen, ) H ne, Esq gave a commission to 
Wilkie for a picture—at all events, we know that he has seve ral 
nginals by Le sile, ewiton. etc paints d to his order.—E£d. N. Y 
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“J.D. S." shall appear.—** B.'s” ode to winter, commen 





ing wery app 


with ** Ali dati" ts respectfully declined, it is 1m 80 











me respects v clever 
done, but many of the puns are quite worn out—the best are borrowed 
Hood's ter Hawse, on whom the fo lowing epigram was written 

etual freezings an petual thaws 
i ba r hips are very tor Hawse 

In reply to** W.,” we have only to say that we u tf we would, ez; nm the 
cause end « ct of the artucle—but what good u ome from it Tae fine 
ty * 2," eC. ¢ an l'yro,” are lined Sev ommunications of 
inordinate length ve nrecewed which wehave not yet Aad time to cramine 
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SATURDAY, JANUARY S40 
The ss of Le £ —The deplor e fate w cit 
ers of s ile vessel is creatcd iast . 
sof t s Wed emb« eV 
produced suc t ens¢ d ful fee com 
mi by ce sad ¢ tv we v ‘ calle 
mi with thousands to u over the broken tres 
Am those w \ ve \ ce perse iv ac 4 s M 
Finn, the comedia one i the most Sim ‘ , 
American stage, s vers VK \ for s rer s ian 
t \ He was ’ s ft New Vhere WW 
and nine children dey; ‘ Ss premature deat | 1 n 
to the writer of t i vom es before he é t 
Lexn tor in CXACE er the { S| t« whe ! ‘ 
Iw set mvse r vy cow the w 
tragedy for Miss \ ot], who is much } . 
| she few wee the Mir 1 av \ 
soli is t ‘ = iv « r cse ¢ \ 
times In the spring, I shall see vi He « : 
some Villa at Ne wport, 1 had cequired a ¢ ote V ] i 
thought he when he ret ed trom Pitts t 1 few 
and was describing to a frend the dships and pe 
his sleeping pen sl s vst Ks Ot s ‘ t ‘ 
sleep of dea hi ‘4 4 sin i draw ‘ cul Ai i¢ ‘ r t 
and beautiful mind wl id often afforded delight a 
tion to the world Poor Finn We knew hu nd esteem 
Poor, poor Finn. We offer to our afllicted conte v. M 
Jarvis, whose wife and children perished on this melane vo 
sion, the weak cons t ot \ ’ ‘ ‘ tt ‘ 
morsture ol the eves « i gy ol the throat I v 
heart, when we think ol his bereavement, t nv for utteran 
Doctor Follen, another victim to the disaster ‘ completed 
a se of | res he e writ sot S ; he was 
lnitarian clerevman, a n of ae Kini s of heart, a 
s¢ ar ol great er t ole d erit ort cal and polite 
literature ; he was beloved by all w enjoyed the honour and plea- 
sure of his acquaintan (nother victim whose personal frie ndship 
we enpoved, was Samuel Henrv. Es of Manchester. England 
Mr. Henry was vers y ‘ i respecte y I cal 
tle community—a i cr c was « ting ‘ \ s eral 
ind honourable conduct, ¢ it few fore I es | 
more extended commere intercourse with ‘ , 
one of which he was a member. Mr. Henry was ¢ ve ’ 
the attributes req Ke the man dthe w Anve 
e eventful might of the ister closed over m ‘ rime 
heart than his His } em e death w ‘ me ‘ y ‘ 
circle of frends and relatives in England 
And when his mother mourns for | 
L st tie sad, solitary mother 
This casual tribute from a frie 
At nwe ‘ , 
Se contha the tends ae 
The resi ‘ 
Among those who were rovidentially reve ed f ’ 
the Lexington, after making arrangements to depart, was the « 


tinguished composer, Charles E 


editor t 











remained to perform a Mr. Ph a's efit, and Mr. Horn was 
ae ned to sing at the oratorio at the 'T ernacie, for the cneht of 
the poor On what slends hreads hi the issues of ile and deat 
It will be a long time before the Om Ww » the melancholy eve 
has cast over the city be sp Ihe heart sick at the 
vful sufferings of that nig the . en bn 
yw the remarks of the Gazette < never © realized—neve 
eve magined, but by the few survivors, and scarcely by them 
for the last awful struggles of those wt emained amid the bur 
fragments of the vess¢ til they were reduced to the : 
er ve otf th flames or the st ere vw essed by 
the icK ows thatr ( d them Lheiro re em Ww 
the angrv bellowing of the surge, anc t wwonizipg screcches 
mutual misery and mutual terrour! There, were witnessed woes 
such as human nature ts rarely cailied 1 n toe j ere tter 
ed plaints more heart-rending than agony ts en calle pon to 
tter—there, were severed ties, the tendcres Kone huma 
cing to ther on this ¢ 1 The mothe ore ¢ to the 
ant until she saw peris r bos { followed it 
e wild and distracted é f its s Phere, « 
som, @ the chiid of his heart, leit ‘ et rs belore 
1 happy home, and t moment uncons¢ sol his fate Cn that 
sad spot, upon the leak and stormy coast of Long Isl 1, were 
severed the nearest and dearest relations of life There he ried 


beneath the blue wave, all that was loved in life. Peace to the dead, 


t living 
the vi 4 
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Thy gen-tle child had guile-less stray’d, To pluck for me a 
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fee ble And flew some fearto chide, His lit-tle breast was with blood In these sad arms he died! His lit-tle breast Was with 
scream, stain’d stain'd 
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In these sad arms he died! 
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bey found my raiment ae with 
er near me la 





gore, 


e¢ man who strwoks the blow, 


a aides I dare not say! 

The dreadful secret still to guard, 
My duty is I feel, 

And let me suffer as I ma 
The grave my oath shal ‘seal! 








And let me suffer as I may, etc. 





MISCELLANY. 





on | ARRANMORE, LOVED ARRANMORE 


On! Arranmore, lov'd Arranmore, 
How oft I dream of thee, 

And of those days when, by thy shore, 
I wandered young and free. 

Full many a path I've tried, since then, 
Through A cnn flowery maze, 

But ne'er could find the bliss again 
I felt in those sweet days. 


How blithe upon thy breezy cliffs 
At sunny morn I've stood, 

With heart as bounding as the skiffs 
That danced along thy flood ; 

Or, when the western wave grew bright 
With —— 8 parting wing, 

Have sought that Eden in its light 
Which dreaming poets sing ;— 


That Eden, where th’ immortal brave 
Dwell in a land serene, 

Whose bow'rs beyond the shining wave, 
At sunset oft are seen 

Ah dream too full of sadd'ning truth ! 
Those mafisions o'er the main 

Are like the hopes I built in youth— 
*As sunny and as vain! 





APOTHEGMS FROM THE ANCIENTS. 


Hecateus, the sophist, being found fault with, because, when ad- 
mitted to one of the public repasts, he said nothing all the time ; 
Archidemus replied, * He that knows how to speak, knows also 
when to speak.” 


«it in thy own family. 


|| who waited upon her at her house, whether Brasidas died honeur- 


|! said there was not such a man left in Sparta. 
| plied, ** Say not so, my friends ; 
|| honour, but Lacedamon can boast of many better men than he.” 

| Two citizens courting the daughter of Themistocles, he preferred 
| the worthy man to the rich one, and assigned this reason, “I had 
rather she should have a man without money, 
a man.” 

King Leonidas said to one who discoursed at an improper time 
|| about affairs of some concern, ** My friend, you should not talk so 
|, much to the purpose, of what it is not the purpose to talk of.” 

Archidemus being asked to go and hear a person who imitated 
| the nightingale to perfection, answered, “I have heard the nightin- 
|| gale herself.” 

Demades, being asked why he made death the punishment for 
most offences, answered, 
greater for the most heinous.” 

When Simonides offered to teach Themistocles the art of memory, 
he answered, ** Ah, rather teach me the art of forgetting : for | 
often remember what I would not, and cannot forget what I would.” 

Agesilaus, when his children were smal!, would join in their sports ; 
| and a friend happening to find him one day riding them upon a stick, 
he desired him, ** Not to mention it till he was a father himself.” 

To one who contemptuously asked what number of men there 
| were in Sparta, Archidemus said, ‘ Enough to keep bad men at a 

distance.” 
4 When Pedaretus lost his election for one of the three hundred, 
he went away saying, “I rejoice that there have been found three 
hundred better men in the city than myself.” 

When one advised Lycurgus to establish a popular form of gov- 
said he, ‘and first make a trial of | 


Whereupon she re- 


—— 


ernment in Lacedwmon, “ Go,” 


Agrileonis, the mother of Brasidas, asking some Amphipolitans | 


“Small ones deserve it, and I can find no | 


|| ably and as became a Spartan, they greatly extolled his merit, and | 


| commenced his speech with, 


than money without | 


Stratonicus said that cold weather prevailed at Arnos nine months 


of the year, and winter the other three 


Solon being asked what city was best modelled, he replied, 


‘* That where those who are not injured are no less ready to pros 


for Brasidas was indeed a man of || | cute and 


Pp 


unish offenders, than those who are.” 


Stratonicus finding at Mylassa more temples than inhabitants, '* 


‘* Hear me, steeples,” in 


EXCERPTS FROM MODERN AUTHORS 


stead of peo; 


The eminent lawyer, E. Dumoulin, having embraced a monas'¢ 
»pointed director of all the lawsuits which the monaster 


life, was 


was so a as to have. 


He lost so many of t 


hem, that, m 


fit of astonishment, he went to the guardian of his convent to ™ 
quest him to appoint another person in his place, and to assure hin 


that he could only attribute his want of success to his 


having be 


come an honest man since he had taken to a religious life 
A person not very intimate with Santeuil. called him plain Sar- 


teuil ; 


“ Surely, sir,” 
Monsieur Santeuil.” 
man, “ do you ever hear of Monsieur Horace, 
“Oh, your most obedient, sir!” 

A wise man’s kingdom is his own breast ; 


“Why, 


pray,” 


exclaimed Santeu!! 


said the poet, * by you I ought to be call 
replied the familiar gents 
or Monsieur Pindar 


or, 1f he ever looxs 


farther, it will only he to the judgment of a select few, who are tre 
from preyudices, and capable of giving him solid and substanto 


advice 


Time tries the characters of men, 


as the furnace 


assavs (' 


quality of metals, by disengaging the impurities, dissipating (« 
superficial glitter, and leaving ‘the sterlingggold bright and per re 


Without memory the judgment must be unem; loye od, and ig 


rance must be the consequence 


ont 
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